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It is not an altogether unprecedented occurrence for the first 
number in a volume of the REcorp to be somewhat delayed. 
This year, however, in addition to the common hindrances ap- 
peared a new one. When the matter was.already largely in type 
the magazine was caught in the grip.of a strike by the Typo- 
graphical Union. The editorial temper is at the present writing 
in such a state that we. are convinced that.neithe:, party to the 
strike would look hither for a dispassionate arbitrator. We have 
accordingly decided that instead of writing a sociological edi- 
torial on the labor question we will step into the cellar and 
acquire serenity by gazing at a ton of anthracite which has just 
arrived to adorn the editorial coal bin. We trust all our waiting 
readers may have a similar palliative to their annoyance. 





This number of the REcorpD will doubtless be recognized as 
a Pedagogical Number. The professors in the Bible Normal 
College have consented to supply all our contributed matter. 
We are confident that the excellent articles by Professors Daw- 
son, Knight, Pease, and Miss Terrill will receive the hearty 
welcome they deserve. 





Frequent inquiries have been made by ministers and others 
interested in the study of the Old Testament by adult classes 
in the Sunday-school for some outline course of study which 
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shall be precise enough to be a satisfactory guide for the student 
and at the same time so scholarly in its method and so broad in 
its references to literature as to make it the basis for really care- 
ful work. Inthe February number the REcorp will devote con- 
siderable space to presenting such an Outline prepared by Pro- 
fessor Paton. Both his professional training and his varied ex- 
perience with popular classes fit him peculiarly for just this 
work. 





The Seminary opens prosperously with an enrollment of 
eighty-three, one in excess of last year. The topic chosen by 
Professor Jacobus for the address at the opening of the term 
was most timely, and we commend to the serious attention of 
our readers the full report of it that appears among the “ Semi- 
nary Annals.” Among the many adjustments that are apparent 
in the thought of the time not the least significant is that mani- 
festing itself in the Motives: for:entering the ministry that are 
proving influential with’ ¥6littg: Meh. 
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The pdpillar imterest arotised i in the ‘questions of higher educa- 
tion by the inaugural addresses of the University Presidents 
during the past year has been extraordinary. The question as 
to just what college education should achieve is being brought 
with precision to the attention of the educated public. A certain 
quality of unreality has doubtless in the past attached itself to 
the degree of B.A. Men are coming to notice that somehow 
the halo the degree has worn does not fit. They are insistently 
asking the question: “ What is a college education good for?” 
The question is a.proper one. Ifa college education is not good 
for something, and if B.A. means nothing, the sooner both are 
abolished the better. As an answer to this most vital question 
President Wilson’s address, in adequate apprehension of the 
problem, and in.brilliant and forceful presentation of the col- 
lege ideal is the most significant utterance on the general theme 
which has been made for a long time. We rejoice in the wide 
recognition it is having. 











XUM 


The Control of Life Through Environment % 


THE CONTROL OF LIFE THROUGH ENVIRON- 
MENT. 





Mankind has been slow to understand and appreciate its re- 
lations to what is called “ nature’. This is not to be wondered at. 
Until a sufficient body of accurate knowledge as to the constitu- 
tion and order of nature had been acquired, such an understand- 
ing and appreciation were impossible. 

When the mind of primitive man first contemplated intelli- 
gently the external world in which it found itself, it must have 
been overcome by the vastness and mystery of the thing it be- 
held. Nature’s works were too gigantic, her forces too resist- 
less, her regard for man apparently too indifferent, for such 2 
mind to look upon with courage, and confidence in its power to 
control them. Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions shattered. 
and overwhelmed the dwellings primitive man erected for him- 
self. Floods swept him from the earth. Wild beasts pounced 
upon him in the darkness. Disease stalked before him night 
and day. Famine preyed upon him incessantly. And amidst 
it all he was helpless, his body powerless to withstand such» 
forces, his intellect too feeble to grapple with and control them, 
and his feelings too perturbed to admit of anything but abase- 
ment and superstition. Is it any wonder that primitive man 
came to regard nature as arrayed against him, came to look 
upon his own life as a bitter struggle against nature, came to 
identify nature with everything evil? 

Here are the beginnings of that belief found everywhere in 
the world, that there is an eternal conflict between man and his 
natural environments, that nature is intrinsically evil and must 
be overcome. This belief has dominated not only the popular 
consciousness in its attempts to formulate theories of life, and 
devise methods of achieving virtuous and happy conditions. It 
has also dominated most of the philosophies and religions of the 
world. Savage man fled in terror and hate from the earth- 
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quakes, storms, and pestilences of nature, and both sages and 
priests have imitated him in fleeing from the evils of nature with- 
out and within. They have postulated the greatest good in 
antithesis to nature. They have created a spiritual world and a 
spiritual man antagonistic to the natural world and the natural 
man. They have established a dualism of thought and life, and 
have arrayed their followers against the very laws that condi- 
tioned their existence. They have confused reason itself by 
making God the creator of the natural world and then making 
the laws of this natural world antithetical to the laws of its Cre- 
ator. Realizing the partial truth that man must emancipate 
himself from his thraldom to nature, they have interpreted that 
emancipation as a process of combat and victory over nature 
wherein she should be annihilated utterly. It has been a recent 
thought in the world, and that too with a few rare souls, that such 
an emancipation will probably come only through an intelligent 
understanding and use of nature, through cooperating with her 
‘sympathetically and reverently. 

And this primitive type of philosophy and religion controls 
the masses of men and women even in our own generation. 
True, the ideals of goodness, beauty, and truth have grown 
clearer with the centuries that have come and gone. The yearn- 
ings of human hearts for the attainment of these ideals have 
grown stronger. The struggles for a spiritual existence of some 
form or another have become more intense. And yet, for the 
most part, the masses of the people are unresponsive and indif- 
ferent in their attitude towards nature. They show little interest 
in natural phenomena or appreciation of them. They devise sys- 
tem after system of education and religion based upon the same 
books and traditions that past generations have befuddled their 
understandings with, overlooking completely the revelations of 
nature. They see in her mainly the things to be fought against, 
and discern nothing beneficent. They fight down her clamor- 
ings in their own souls. They cut themselves off from her direct 
influences, herding together in cities, and building Towers of 
Babel for their greater confusion. They ignore her laws in their 
personal lives. They crave a larger measure of goodness and 
happiness, and yet in their choice of dwelling-places, in their 
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building of houses to live in, in their selection of food and drink, 
in their clothing of their bodies, in their choice of occupations and 
amusements, in their methods and habits of work,— they disre- 
gard natural laws and impose upon themselves conditions that 
make their ideals of goodness and happiness impossible of attain- 
ment. 

But while a body of knowledge requisite for the understand- 
ing of man’s relations to nature has been slow to accumulate, 
and while the majority of men and women are yet living dis- 
tracted lives because they have not the knowledge or disposition 
to conform themselves to nature’s laws, nevertheless much prog- 
ress has been made. Many of the more obvious phenomena 
of nature are now understood, and the laws that control them 
are sufficiently clear to mitigate men’s fears and relieve their 
helplessness. Water, wind, fire, gravity, electricity, have been 
brought measurably within human control and are being made 
to contribute enormously to human welfare. Much is known 
about the natural conditions that determine health and disease, 
sanity and insanity, and many other types of happiness or 
wretchedness. Elect minds throughout the world are busy with 
problems having to do with the control of life through environ- 
ment. Many are beginning to see the bearing of all this upon 
the higher life of man. Already education is receiving a new 
impulse through the recognition of the fact that physical condi- 
tions and activities affect the growth of the brain and the mind as 
well. Moral regeneration is being aided by the conception that 
the roots of moral character penetrate to the subsoil of the body. 
The hope is springing up in some minds that the entire problem 
of human regeneration will be much simplified when men shall 
have learned more fully the nature of their own lives, the nature 
of the physical world that environs them, and the interactions 
between this physical world and the spirit of man which is set 
to subdue it. It seems to me that the leaders of religious 
thought should eagerly appropriate this type of knowledge and 
the methods of work it may suggest. The church at present 
needs a larger view of the regenerative process, and a more lib- 
eral attitude towards the means of human redemption which 
nature offers. 
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From the point of view indicated in the foregoing observa- 
tions, let us now raise the question as to how life may be con- 
trolled through environment. An answer to this question may 
best be sought in the Biological sciences. Here is to be found 
the body of knowledge that reveals most definitely man’s rela- 
tions to nature. Biology, then, tells us that nature modifies liv- 
ing organisms mainly through three forms of environment. 
These are as follows: (1) Food, meaning by that term all kinds 
of nourishment whatsoever ; (2) Climate, including all conditions 
of temperature, moisture, healthfulness of soil, atmosphere, and 
the like ; and (3) Range of Movement, including all conditions that 
determine the extent, freedom, and efficiency of activity. These 
forms of environment, through which life is primarily controlled, 
will now be considered. 

1. Food.— Of all causes which affect the quantity and qual- 
ity of life, food is probably the most powerful. This is illus- 
trated, first of all, in plants. Every gardener and housewife 
knows that, other things being equal, the more food plants have, 
the faster and larger they grow. For this reason they are set 
wide enough apart for the surrounding soil to yield them nour- 
ishment; or the ground is enriched by specially prepared fertil- 
izers. A gardener of extensive experience has said: “It is a 
rule invariably with us when we desire to keep a true stock of 
any kind of seed, to grow it on poor land.” That is to say, if 
the soil is poor, the tendency of plants to vary becomes less; 
while if the soil is rich, the tendency to vary becomes greater. 
The roots of the beet, carrot, radish, and other plants are color- 
less in a wild state. When, however, they are domesticated 
and supplied with richer soil, they become red or yellow. Their 
size and flavor also improve. It is known that the percentage 
of sugar in the sugar-beet has been increased from four per cent. 
to sixteen per cent. through improved culture. The changes 
wrought in cultivated plants throughout history have been due 
in part to food. The primitive crabapple has been transformed 
into some two thousand distinct varieties of apples; the wild 
cherry, into one hundred varieties; the wild pear, into forty-five 
varieties; and the wild plum, into forty varieties. From the 
primitive potato, thirty-three varieties have been produced ; from 
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the cabbage, thirty varieties ; and from the pea, thirty varieties. 
The wild rose has become two hundred varieties; the lilac, one 
hundred and ten; the lily, fifty, and the pink, twenty. 

The influence of food upon variation in animal life has been 
established by the most exact experiments. In the lower ani- 
mals, at least, the distribution of sex depends largely upon the 
amount of food. Thus Yung has shown that in tadpoles the 
ordinary proportion of the two sexes is forty-six males to fifty- 
four females. Now, if the young tadpoles be fed beef, the pro- 
portion becomes twenty-two males to seventy-eight females. 
If they are fed fish, the proportion becomes nineteen males to 
eighty-one females. And if they are fed the sciatic muscles of 
frogs, the proportion becomes eight males to ninety-two females. 
That is to say, the more nutritious the food the larger the pro- 
portion of females. Born has performed the same experiments 
with similar resuits. It is well known that bees make use of this 
principle in producing their queens, workers, and drones. A 
worker-larva may be converted into a queen if royal food is pro- 
vided. More general modifications in animal life have been 
produced throughout the world, both in a state of nature and 
under domestication. Scientists think that the domestica- 
tion of animals, even as regards their psychical charac- 
ter, has depended largely upon food. Moleschott says 
that the wildcat, for instance, has become a house cat through 
the influence of food. The numerous changes in size, form, 
and color markings that animals have undergone, and still under- 
go, are partly due to food. Through this means, to some extent 
at least, has the wild ox been transformed into fifty varieties of 
domestic cattle, the wild horse into twenty varieties, the wild dog 
into one hundred and eighty-nine varieties, and the wild pigeon 
into two hundred and eighty-eight varieties. Many bird fanciers 
think that by appropriate color feeding they can help the pro- 
duction and intensification of colors. Thus they believe that 
canary birds can be made a brighter yellow by feeding them 
upon egg, mustard seed, curcuma powder, saffron water, and 
alcohol, in definite proportions. 

There can be no doubt that food is also an important cause 
of variation in human life. On the physical side this is perfectly 
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obvious. The body depends primarily for its energy and rate 
of growth upon the food it appropriates and applies to its needs. 
It must therefore result that different individuals will vary in size, 
strength, and activity, in proportion as they are well or poorly 
nourished. Men, as well as animals, are everywhere modified in 
size by what they eat. Undoubtedly the character of races has 
been determined in part by their diet. The Arctic regions, Terra 
del Fuego, and such islands as Tasmania, Australia, New Guinea, 
and New Caledonia, are naturally among the most unpropitious 
regions of the earth, so far as food is concerned, and the inhab- 
itants of these regions are extremely inferior stocks of men. 
They are imperfectly developed physically, as in the case of the 
Esquimaux, and their intelligence is of a very low order. Con- 
trasted with such unpropitious regions of the earth we have 
Asia, which has always, in historic times, been a great reservoir 
of the vegetable and animal foods useful to the human race. Asia 
and the Mediterranean region of Europe and Africa have been 
the mother countries of the great races of mankind. Here the 
larger portion of humanity has always lived, and here have been 
founded some of the greatest civilizations that are known to 
have existed. Such are the civilizations of the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians and Persians, the Babylonians, Hindus and Chinese, 
and the prolific and powerful Aryans. It is certainly significant 
that the richest and most diversified food-areas of the world 
should thus have produced the most powerful stocks of men 
of which we have any record. 

What is true of mankind in general is equally true of individ- 
uals. Within civilized communities children who have inade- 
quate or improper food, especially during the critical periods of 
development, are apt to be rickety or otherwise defective. On 
the other hand, well-nourished children are just as certain to 
vary in the direction of more perfect organic structures, and a 
healthier discharge of all the vital functions. Warner, in his 
study of fifty thousand English school children, found that out of 
2,308 boys and 1,618 girls who had developmental defects, 
16.2 per cent. of the boys and 26.3 per cent. of the girls were suf- 
fering from imperfect nutrition ; out of 2,853 boys and 2,015 girls 
that showed abnormal nerve signs, 12.3 per cent. of the boys 
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and 16.6 per cent. of the girls were suffering from imperfect nu- 
trition ; out of 2,077 boys and 1,635 girls who were classed as dull 
children, 15.5 per cent. of the boys and 19 per cent. of the girls 
were suffering from imperfect nutrition. The relation between 
low nutrition and imperfect development thus indicated in War- 
ner’s study may be still more clearly seen in the light of an- 
other comparison. Thus of all the cases of imperfect nutrition 
met with by Warner, 49.9 per cent. of the boys and 55.5 per cent. 
of the girls had some developmental defects; 47.1 per cent. of 
the boys and 43.5 per cent. of the girls had abnormal nerve signs ; 
and 43.1 per cent. of the boys and 40.5 per cent. of the girls 
showed mental dullness. That is to say, between 40 and 50 per 
cent. of the poorly nourished children were defective physically 
or mentally, or both. 

The influence of nutrition in producing nervous states likely 
to be transmitted as degeneracy in the offspring is excellently 
illustrated in the nervous disorders due to improper nutrition 
during youth. W.S. Christopher, of Chicago, has called atten- 
tion to the following neuroses of development due to bad nutri- 
tion: (1) “ Impairment of psychic faculties; (2) Impairment of 
sensation, such as anesthesia, hyperzesthesia, and hyperalgia ; (3) 
Interference in the production of heat, such as elevation of tem- 
perature and depression of temperature; (4) Imperfect develop- 
ment of muscular tissues, such as hypertrophy, atrophy, paraly- 
sis, and convulsions ; (5) Impairment of skeletal muscles, such as 
general convulsions, chorea, and tetany (toe and finger jerks); 
(6) Impairment of the pharynx, such as dyspnoea (difficult 
breathing) ; (7) Impairment of the oesophagus, such as dysphagia 
(difficult swallowing) ; (8) Impairment of the stomach, such as a 
tendency to vomit; (9) Impairment of intestines, such as in- 
creased peristalsis and decreased peristalsis; (10) Impairment 
of the larynx, such as Laryngismus stridulus (croup spasm), and 
chorea ; (11) Impairment of the bronchi, such as asthma and bron- 
chorrhea (excessive secretion); (12) Impairments of the urino- 
genital system, such as incontinence or retention of secretions, 
spasmodic stricture, neuralgias and spasms; (13) Impair- 
ment of the heart, such as disturbance of rate of rhythm; 
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and (14) Impairment of the secretory organs, such as decrease 
of secretions and modification of composition of secretions. 

On the psycho-physical side, many observers have confirmed 
the view that inadequate or improper food is related to mental 
or moral defects. Morel, many years ago, in maintaining his 
theory of degeneration, pointed out the influence of tainted foods 
in producing dwarfishness and idiocy. Since that time, several 
investigations among criminals have shown that these delin- 
quents are usually poorly nourished. I have myself examined 
carefully two groups of reform school children, and have com- 
pared them with ordinary public school children. I found that 
in height, weight, strength, and lung capacity, they were much 
below the normal average. Most of them came from the large 
cities, and from homes in which the barest necessities of food 
were but uncertainly provided. Kline has found in his study of 
truants a similar evidence of low nutrition. We have here a 
suggestion that men, like the lower animals, may owe their 
malevolent dispositions to organic hunger. Farmers have 
learned that the best way to keep a herd of cattle from break- 
ing out of their enclosure is to feed them well. Tamers of wild 
animals know that restlessness and ferocity always yield to an 
abundance of food. It is certainly no disparagement of men 
to say that they obey similar laws. We have, moreover, a sug- 
gestion as to how far-reaching is the influence of the nutritive 
process. If a defective or criminal mind can owe its constitu- 
tion, in never so small a degree, to food, it is a fair inference 
that even in normal life the nutriment of the body becomes lit- 
erally the nutriment of the mind. The belief that thought is 
the final product of digestion, is therefore not so wide of the 
mark. 
Dr. Hall says: “ Nutrition is the basis of modern psychology, 
of all psychic life. Food is the first instinct of the soul. It has 
been computed that from one-half to three-fourths of all the 
world’s energy goes to seeking for food. . . . The first fact 
to be considered is that every cell in the body has its own hun- 
ger, probably wanting something, differing, however slightly, 
from all the rest. It takes out what it wants from the blood. 
So that what we call hunger is a far-off echo of the sum of the 
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hungers of the individual cells, like the roar of distant waves 
from the deep. . . . The brain is an organ of digestion, and 
its activity is just as necessary for health as that of the muscles. 
There the chemical changes are most active. The blood goes 
into the brain richer and comes out poorer than in any other 
part of the body. . . . We live not alone by what we digest, 
but by what we digest on a higher plane. It is a universal law 
that with nutrition goes happiness. The appetite, the joy of 
being alive, gives rise to all art and the higher developments of 
the mind. If people cannot eat and assimilate food, they cannot 
be educated. . . . Along with loss of appetite goes loss of 
love for work. To be weak is to be miserable. All diseases are 
self-starvation. They originate in fatigue, which is unsatisfied 
cell hunger. The necessity of judicious, wholesome food is para- 
mount. You can educate a long time by externals and not 
accomplish as much as good feeding will accomplish by itself. 
Children must be supplied with plenty of nutritious food if they 
are to develop healthily either in body or mind.” 

Warner speaks of the relation between food and brain action 
as follows: “ A child that is starving from want of food, i. e., a 
child whose nerve centers are deprived of due blood supply, does 
not give out any great amount of force, there is but low capacity 
for mental and nerve-muscular action. A nerve center must be 
well supplied with good blood in order that it may be apt for 
action, and clearly impressionable to stimulation from without. 
In such case the limit of capacity for action is determined by food, 
and better or fuller feeding may be followed by more action.” 

2. Climate-—— D’Orbigny believed that cold on the one hand, 
and decrease of atmospheric pressure on the other, exert an un- 
favorable influence on growth. Cultivated hemp grows no 
higher than a metre and a half in France, while in Piedmont it 
attains three and four metres. If the Italian stock is planted in 
France, it rapidly reverts to the small variety. It is well known 
how dry and cold climates are much less favorable to luxurious 
vegetation than moist, warm climates. Compare a tropical jun- 
gle with the relatively small, stunted plants of sub-arctic regions. 
In the Dakotas, where there is little moisture in the air and 
where the temperature is low, such trees as the elm, ash, and 
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box-alder do not become more than half as large as they do in 
Illinois. Tandon records instances of change in color due to 
climatic conditions. Thus, certain gentians that are blue in val- 
leys become white in the mountains. Certain varieties of the 
geranium having bluish flowers, become variegated when they 
grow in unpropitious soil. A flower called Campanula Trache- 
lium bears flowers which are blue, violet, or white according to 
the atmospheric conditions surrounding it. Microscopic exam- 
ination of plants shows that the pigment granules are more 
numerous in the flowers from high altitudes. 

Animal life is also profoundly modified by the various cli- 
matic conditions. Ifa tadpole is kept excluded from heat and 
light, but is at the same time supplied with food, its growth in 
size continues, but its development is arrested. That is to say, 
it grows into a huge tadpole, but never becomes a frog. On the 
other hand, by keeping young tadpoles subject to as much light 
and heat as they can endure without perishing, they can be devel- 
oped into extremely tiny frogs, their tadpole stage being much 
shortened. Kline found that when he kept young tadpoles in 
their optimum temperature they gained in two months 11.2 
grms. in weight, and .77 cms. in length. On the contrary, tad- 
poles subjected to a temperature 6°-8° lower than their optimum 
gained, in the same time, and under the same conditions as to 
food, etc., 8.5 grms. in weight, and .6 cen. in length. Large ani- 
mals show the same tendency to variation under different condi- 
tions of heat, moisture, altitude, and the like. The wild animals 
of tropical regions are in general much larger than are those of 
colder latitudes. Quaterfages considered that the Corsican and 
Pyrenean stocks of horses owe their small size largely to the 
stimulating and dry air of the mountains; while the horses of 
the Bresse Province in France owe their large size partly at least 
to the moist, heavy atmosphere in which they are immersed. 
Horses and oxen become larger when transferred from Brittany 
(an upland country) to Normandy (a low country). Taine and 
others would apply the same principle to mankind, large, full- 
blooded races like the Anglo-Saxons being produced in climates 
that are moist and temperate. 

It is believed by some that changes in climate affect the dis- 
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tribution of sex. In Java, for instance, European or white chil- 
dren are born in the proportion of five females against two males ; 
in Yucatan in the proportion of eight females against two males. 
Changes in climate also affect coloration in human beings, just 
as they do in plants and animals. Fair-haired and ruddy-com- 
plexioned immigrants from the north of Europe become darker 
after residing in the United States for a decade or two. Such 
a transformation is readily observable among the Scandinavians 
of the Northwest. In South Dakota the climate is clear, dry, 
and very windy. The combined effect of these is to tan and 
roughen the complexion, and make the hair tawny and lusterless. 
The Scandinavians, who comprise almost one-half of the popula- 
tion, come into the state with fair, ruddy complexions and rich, 
light auburn hair. They soon show the effect of the climate, 
however, and the second generation are perceptibly darker and- 
rougher skinned, and have much less beautiful hair. These 
changes are much less obvious among the Scandinavians of Min- 
nesota, where the climate is damper and less windy. It is the 
opinion of some observers that people of the United States as 
a whole are becoming darker, thus, as in the case of stature and 
physiognomy, gradually approximating to the type of the Ameri- 
"can Indian. 

The influence of climate upon the psychical constitution of 

men is probably as great as it is upon their physical constitution. 


“> In general, we associate widely divergent characteristics with the 


v 


Negro or Esquimo on the one hand, and the Anglo-Saxon or 
Teuton on the other. We also associate particular psychical 
states, more or less complete, perhaps, with different climatic 
conditions in our own country or even in our own neighborhood. 
We all know how excessive heat produces a feeling of lassitude 
that paralyzes ambition, and we all know how in the warmer 
regions of the United States the inhabitants show a deficiency 
in ambition and enterprise. Their lassitude has become constitu- 
tional. On the other hand a moderate amount of cold invigor- 
ates us. The vital index rises perceptibly, and both emotions 
and intellect are in a saner condition. Perhaps there is no better 
illustration of atmospheric influence upon the mind than is seen 
in the relative effects of sunshine and clouds. It is a matter of 
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everyday observation that our moods are more cheerful and 
hopeful and our intellects clearer on a bright, beautiful day than 
on acloudy, murky day. I dare say most teachers expect worse 
conduct and poorer lessons on a foggy day. The insane, who 
are more sensitive as weather barometers than normal people, 
sometimes illustrate in a wonderful manner the influence of such 
atmospheric conditions. Of course, it is well understood that 
these weather moods are simply expressions on the psychical 
side of different condition in the respiratory and circulatory sys- 
tems. The lungs get more oxygen per cubic foot of air on a 
bright day than on a cloudy day, and the blood gets the benefit 
of it. The heart beats stronger, and the circulation through the 
brain is more rapid, thus supplying more nutriment to the cells 
and at the same time carrying off more effectively the waste 
matter. One may see the most striking effects of such stimulat- 
ing atmospheric conditions in any high, dry, and sunshiny section 
of country. It was my privilege to live for several years in a 
northwestern state. We were 1,200 feet above the sea-level ; the 
sky was cloudless and as blue as sapphire for weeks in succes- 
sion, and the air was so pure and invigorating that one frequently 
found himself enjoying the very act of breathing. I cannot 
describe the exhilarating effect of that climate. During my 
residence there, I never saw a man, woman, or child in a gloomy 
mood. Indeed, the people seemed incapable of yielding to de- 
pression. Their spirits were as elastic as the fresh, pure air 
that surrounded them. I shall always expect much of that peo- 
ple. 

In a more restricted way, heat, cold, and atmospheric condi- 
tions affect every individual daily and hourly. What we may 
call a healthful temperature, secured by proper clothing and 
shelter, and pure air, secured by proper sanitation, are indispen- 
sable to normal development. There is just as much reason to 
suppose that a boy whose clothing is too thin to keep him com- 
fortable in cold weather is stunted in growth as to suppose 
that excessive cold has stunted the growth of the Esquimo. In 
both cases, the amount of energy necessary to offset the effects 
of cold must be deducted from what is normally expended in 
growth. So, too, there is just as much reason to suppose that 
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children in a poorly ventilated room get less oxygen per cubic 
foot of air taken into the lungs as that people get less oxygen 
from a low-lying, malarial district. In both cases, there is im- 
perfect aeration of the blood, sluggish circulation, an accumu- 
lation of waste matter in the brain and elsewhere, and a gradual 
poisoning of the nerve centers through which mental processes 
are carried on. 

3. Range of Movement.— The third important cause of varia- 
tion is range of movement. Animal life, in general, exhibits a 
degree of vitality proportionate to its range of habitat. The 
largest and strongest animals are found in those environments 
that give play to the greatest variety of energies. Trout and 
other fishes are small in small streams, and large in large 
streams. Again, the fishes found in lakes are generally larger 
than those found in rivers; while animal life in the ocean attains 
a size much beyond that met with in any smaller bodies of water. 
That this diversity in the size of water-animals is an effect, and 
not a cause, of its distribution, is rendered probable by the fact 
that all animal life originated in the ocean. As it has been dis- 
tributed into more and more restricted environments, it has been 
modified accordingly. This is illustrated in such families of fish 
as the salmon, which includes species ranging from four and five 
feet long down to the tiny trout of a few inches, and representing 
a variety of habitat from the great rivers and the sea itself to a 
mountain brook. The same law is illustrated in land animals. 
The rodents, for instance, include 900 species, ranging in size 
from a jack rabbit down to a little field mouse, and having a vari- 
ety of habitat from a prairie many miles in extent to a radius 
of a few yards. 

The law that is thus suggested by a general observation of 
animals has been proved by careful biological experiments. 
Thus, if three pond snails, of the same brood and age, are put 
respectively into aquaria containing 500, 1,000, and 3,000 cubic 
centimeters of water, a difference in their dimensions may be 
detected even after a few days; and if the experiment is allowed 
to last some months, we finally see that the inhabitant of the 
largest volume of water is the largest in all ways, that of the 
smallest being smallest, and that of the intermediate aquarium 
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being between the two. Semple was the first to bring this fact 
to light, and he explained it as due to some obscure property of 
water, which, while not possessed of nutritive qualities, is condu- 
cive to growth and development. Varigny, however, varied the 
experiments by using the same quantity of water placed in ves- 
sels of different depth, and, by taking precautions to supply the 
same conditions of food, temperature, etc., he showed conclu- 
sively that the difference in growth was due to range of move- 
ment alone. 
The application of this law to human life is obvious. The 
races and communities that have the widest range of activities 
vary the most. The United States illustrates the most perfect 
condition yet achieved in this respect, and the United States 1s 
realizing the most diverse civilization known to history. With 
individual men the case is equally true. In general, the more 
varied the activities an individual performs, the more modifica- 
tions he undergoes. Man, in distinction from woman, is much 
the more active, being physically capable of a greater variety of 
movements, and having a stronger impulse to act. Biologists 
tell us that, organically, woman varies less than man, while psy- 
chologists tell us that she is more conservative in her mental life. 
People, generally, who are constantly in action, and especially 
those whose activities are varied, are more apt to depart from 
the common type, both physically and psychically. Cosmopoli- 
tanism of life and disposition is synonymous with variation of 
type, just as provincialism of life and disposition is synonymous 
with persistence of type. In the sphere of childhood the influ- 
ence of activity is especially marked. Range of movement 
affects the boy or girl in just the same way that it affected the 
snails in Varigny’s experiments. The larger the environment, 
the wider the range of activities, the more rapid and vigorous 
the growth. Thus do we discover in biology the cause of chil- 
dren’s instinct of activity. Their restlessness and love of play 
are manifestations of the law that life is promoted through move- 


ment. 

Such are the elements of environment through which nature 
mainly shapes the lives of her creatures. Speaking more par- 
ticularly of man, this means that nature controls the lives of men 
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primarily through what they eat, drink, dress in, live in, and do. 
Now, I am far from saying that this is all there is to human envi- 
ronment. There are other things, and there are doubtless 
higher things. There are certainly other ways of controlling a 
man’s life than through his food, clothing, shelter, and occupa- 
tion; and these ways may be higher and better ways. But I 
affirm that if a man has intellectually and emotionally mastered 
his environment to the extent that he eats and drinks what he 
ought to, dresses as he ought to, lives where and under what 
conditions he ought to, and performs the activities he ought to, 
he has gone far towards putting himself in line with what nature 
herself is trying todo. And that is much. He that has done as 
much has learned the alphabet, at least, of right living. The 
certain promise of a more complete knowledge is his. 

There is no greater need in our generation than the knowl- 
edge of how to live, in this sense of using natural environment 
to promote a larger life. It is as true now as it has ever been 
that men must either control intelligently the forces of nature or 
be destroyed by them. Up to a certain point, nature is passive 
and tractable. She awaits the pleasure of man. Beyond that 
point, she takes matters into her own hand. We may choose 
what we put into our mouth; but when we have made the choice, 
the question is no longer what we will do with the particular 
food or drink, but what it will do with us. We may choose what 
kind of a garment we put upon our backs or what kind of a house 
we build over our heads; but when we have chosen the garment 
or house, the question is no longer what we will do with them, 
but what they will do with us. We may choose what occupa- 
tion we follow, or what activity we engage in, but, having 
chosen, we become the creatures of the environment we have 
put ourselves into. 

It is the ability to choose the what, where, and when in nat- 
ural environment that insures for man what we may call “ bio- 
logical freedom.” Such freedom is the first condition of human 
salvation, as nature reveals the will of Him who hath fashioned 
all things. There has been no time in the history of the human 
race when conditions favored so full a measure of this freedom, 


and so complete an attainment of this salvation. The problem is 
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to get the knowledge of how to live into the possession of those 
who believe it is worth while to live. The spiritual leaders of 
mankind, the preachers and teachers, must master this body of 
knowledge which puts men in control of their own lives through 
the environment they live in. They must equip themselves to 
preach and teach a Gospel of Biology as well as a Gospel of The- 
ology. They must accept cordially the rising faith in the world 
that nature’s laws are modes of the Eternal Will, and that if man- 
kind is to be truly regenerated, men must be got into complete 
harmony with these laws. My plea, in short, is for a more ear- 
nest and intelligent study, by the spiritual leaders of men, of the 
processes of life as they have been working through past ages, 
and are still working in every plant and animal form. “ Nature 
must finally be our working model, not only of how worlds are 
made but also of how human souls are made. The probabilities 
are that there is no better way of making them. In any case, we 
shall do well enough if we become partners of God in the work 
of creation, reverently learning how his work has been accom- 
plished, and using the tools he has placed in our hands.” In the 
language of Drummond, “ As a child set to complete some fine 
embroidery is shown the stitches, the colors, and the outline 
traced upon the canvas, so the great Mother [Nature] in setting 
their difficult task to her later children provides them with one 
superb part, finished to show the pattern.” 
GeorceE E. Dawson. 


Bible Normal College, Hartford, Conn. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE CHILD IN 
HOME AND SCHOOL. 


One of the essentials to a proper comprehension of any ques- 
tion which may engage our attention is an understanding of the 
terms used and a clearing of the mind of any false conceptions 
which might by their presence introduce a disturbing and hinder- 
ing element. It is desirable, therefore, in connection with our 
topic, to define, in a way at least satisfactory to one’s self, the 
meaning of the term religion, and then to get a correct concep- 
tion of the child-nature with which we are to deal. 

Religion, then, first of all, must be differentiated from the- 
ology. Theology may be defined as an organized body of truth, 
a system of doctrines concerning God, man, and their mutual 
relations. Theology is merely the formal aspect of religion ex- 
pressed in terms of intellect ; but religion is a matter of the heart, 
of feeling far more than knowing. It is that spiritual unity with 
the Source of Life, that communion with the Divine which finds 
its external expression in a life of loving service, and its internal 
expression in a deep peace of soul beyond the power of the world 
to disturb. In the language of President G. Stanley Hall,* 
religion “ may be formulated as unity with Nature, as the read- 
justment of conduct to conscience, as restored harmony with self, 
reunion with God, newly awakened love for Jesus, fresh insight 
into his mind, as new impulse to do his will.” A religious man, 
then, is not one who has at command a well organized body of 
ethical and religious truths, but rather one who has entered into 
vital relationship or unity with God. Jesus said: “To know 
God, this is life eternal.’ Such living knowledge of God pro- 
duces that life, or rather is that life over which death has no 
power. Herbert Spencer says that a perfect relationship to a 
perfect environment would be eternal life. The Great Teacher 
and the great philosopher are here at one, for these two utter- 


** Journal American Social Science Ass’n,” No. 15, p. 6x. 
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ances differ only in the form of expression. Religion and life, 
then, are in a very true sense, one. Faith and the various ele- 
ments of worship, praise, prayer, adoration, are but the expres- 
sion of one aspect of religion— man as seen in his relation to 
God ; and the many and varied forms of Christian service are the 
expression of the other aspect, growing out of the first — man 
as seen in his relation to humanity. But religion, thus con- 
ceived, must of necessity be founded upon truth, for the fullest 
development of the religious life is dependent upon a knowledge 
of the relationships which ought to exist between a man and his 
God, and between a man and his fellows. Hence there is need 
of instruction in the fundamental, vital truths of Christianity. 
Coming now to the nature of the child, a wrong conception 
with reference to one element of that nature is very prevalent. 
We must conceive of the child as a being with a religious nature, 
not, as so many do, as a being capable of having such a religious 
nature superimposed upon him. Brinton, in his “ Religions of 
Primitive Peoples,” says :* “The religiosity of man is a part 
of his psychical being. In the nature and laws of the human 
mind, in its intellect, sympathies, emotions, and passions, lie the 
well-springs of all religions, modern or ancient, Christian or 
heathen. To these we must refer, by these we must explain, 
whatever errors, falsehoods, bigotry, or cruelty have stained 
man’s creeds or cults; to them we must credit whatever truth, 
beauty, piety, and love have glorified and hallowed his long 
search for the perfect and the eternal. . . . The fact is that 
there has not been a single tribe, no matter how rude, known 
in history or visited by travelers, which has been shown to be 
destitute of religion under some form.” Every tribe has a 
belief in the supernatural, which belief has found expression in 
some form of worship. The religious conceptions and forms 
of worship of primitive peoples are extremely crude and even 
grotesque. As we rise in the scale of civilization we find a cor- 
responding refinement in religious ideas and modes of expres- 
sion; but even the civilization of the twentieth century has 
hardly attained to the purely spiritual conception of Jesus as re- 
vealed to us in his conversation with the woman of Samaria — 





* Quoted by Butler in art. in Educ. Rev., Dec., 1899. 
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“ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” This religious instinct, then, is a part of 
the child’s inheritance from the race, and his early theological 
ideas closely parallel in many respects those of primitive peoples. 
With this view of the child as a religious being agree many of the 
philosophers and educators of the past and present. Rosen- 
kranz says :* “A child has as yet no definite religious feeling. 
He is still only a possibility capable of growth in all directions. 
But, since he is a spiritual being, the essence of religion is active 
in him, though as yet in an unconscious form. The substance 
of spirit attests its presence in every individual through his mys- 
terious impulse toward the infinite and eternal, and toward inter- 
course with God.” Froebel says :} “ The representation of the 
infinite in the finite, of the eternal in the temporal, of the celestial 
in the terrestrial, of the divine in and through man, in the life of 
man by the nursing of his originally divine nature, confronts us 
unmistakably on every side as the only object, the only aim 
of all education, in all instruction and training. Therefore man 
should be viewed from this only true standpoint immediately 
with his appearance on earth.” And again he says :t¢ “ Man as 
such, gifted with divine, earthly, and human attributes, should 
be viewed and treated as related to God, to nature, and to 
humanity.” And finally Jesus, the greatest of all the philoso- 
phers and teachers, gave us the proper standpoint from which to 
view little children, when he said: “ Suffer the little children, and 
forbid them not to come unto me: for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Whatever else this may mean viewed from a purely 
exegetical standpoint, it must certainly include this thought, that 
the little child has within himself those elements or possibilities 
which entitle him to membership in the heavenly Kingdom, and 
which, under proper and continuous training, will enable him to 
enter upon full possession and enjoyment of all the privileges 
of such membership. This was Jesus’ attitude toward the little 
child, and an increasingly large number of thoughtful persons 
are coming to look upon the child in the same spirit and from 


* Philosophy of Education, p. 175-176. 
+t Education of Man, p. 16. 
} Education of Man,p r. 
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the same eminently sane standpoint. If then we give up the old 
idea, unfortunately still held by many, that the spiritual or reli- 
gious life is something entirely distinct from the life which begins 
at birth, and conceive of the child as a being with a religious 
nature capable of a continuous and definite development accord- 
ing to law, we shall greatly simplify the problem of religious 
training and place ourselves in a position to work rationally, 
i. e., in harmony with the divine power. 

But the question arises at this point, Is there need of a dis- 
tinctively religious training? Will not the religious nature 
best be developed by the unconscious influence of a religious 
environment rather than by a conscious process of training? The 
answer to this is both a Yes and a No. There is need of the 
more or less unconscious influence of a religious atmosphere, 
especially in the home, but there is also a need of some definite, 
conscious religious instruction. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
in an analysis of our civilization* separates it into five parts: 
man’s science, his literature, his art, his institutional life, and his 
religious beliefs. “ Education,’ he says in another place,t 
“must include knowledge of each of the five elements named, 
as well as insight into them all and sympathy with them all. To 
omit any one of them is to cripple education and make its results 
at best but partial.” Accepting Dr. Butler’s analysis as true, 
it follows that religious training is a “ necessary factor in edu- 
cation and must be given the time, the attention and the serious 
continued treatment which it deserves.” Bishop Spalding takes 
the same view as to the importance and necessity of religious 
training. He sayst “ Religion is the vital element in character, 
and to treat it as though it were but an incidental phase of man’s 
life is to blunder in a matter of the highest and most serious im- 
port. Man is born to act, and thought is valuable mainly as a 
guide to action. Now, the chief inspiration to action, and above 
all to right action, is found in faith, hope, and love, the virtues 
of religion, and not in knowledge, the virtue of the intellect.” 

Modern educationists, while holding strongly to the view of 





*‘*The Meaning of Education.”’ 
+ Art. in Educ. Rev., Dec., 1899. 
t Art. in Educ. Rev., July, 1891, p. 116. 
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the unity of man, and that whatever affects him affects his whole 
being, accept and plan their work upon the principle that certain 
studies or groups of studies, when used according to right meth- 
ods, are especially adapted to develop certain sides of his nature ; 
so we study in our schools a little science, mathematics, history, 
literature, art, language, etc., that the various activities of the 
mind may be adequately and harmoniously developed. If then 
we desire the fullest development of man as a religious being we 
must select those studies which are especially fitted to produce 
such development, and apply to the presentation of this group 
the same rational principles of method that are followed in our 
best secular schools. “The agencies at hand for giving this 
religious instruction and training are first of all the home and 
then the church, and especially that department of the church, 
the Sunday-school, organized for this very purpose.”* 

Before considering the special functions of each of these 
agencies, let us note four things which every true educator will 
‘seek to do for his pupils. Every true educator will seek (1) to 
conserve energy by preventing wasteful or wrong use of such; 
(2) to direct mental activity, that the truth may be readily and 
clearly discerned ; (3) to cultivate the desires, that these “ springs 
of action” may be strongly and rightly developed and brought 
under proper control; and (4) to present opportunities for the 
pupil to use the knowledge gained that it may become a part of 
himself, for it is only as truth is realized in action, in service, 
that it forms character. “ Whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them I will liken him unto a wise man which 
built his house upon a rock. And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon that house; and 
it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” All of these prin- 
ciples ought to be recognized and followed in the religious train- 
ing of children. They are of value and can be applied with more 
or less effectiveness in the home, but the great sphere for their 
application is the Sunday or Bible school. 

Let us first of all look at the home as an agency in the relig- 
ious training of the child. Perhaps the most important element 
in the home is the home atmosphere or environment. The child 
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is extremely susceptible to the influences around him and reflects 
in action the atmosphere of his immediate environment. He is 
also strongly imitative, being weak in personality or will-power, 
and very suggestible, in fact he seems to be in an almost hyp- 
notic state of suggestibility ; in consequence of these two traits 
he does what he sees others doing, especially his elders, and 
yields readily to the suggestions which are constantly coming 
to him. Surround the child in the home with an atmosphere 
which is charged with love, and he will surely react with childlike 
expressions of his own affectionate nature ; show him concretely, 
in the relations which exist between the parents themselves and 
between parents and children, gentleness, kindness, courtesy, 
unselfishness, truthfulness and other Christian graces, and he 
will imitatively respond in kind. If the father and mother are 
conscious of a vital relationship sustained toward God, such 
consciousness will manifest itself in many ways, and will, uncon- 
sciously perhaps but none the less surely, influence the child who 
“ wants to feel that he is the child of God, of the infinitely good 
and all-wonderful ; that in his father divine wisdom and strength 
are revealed, in his mother divine tenderness and love.”* The 
home then must be of such a character as to help the child to 
realize this relationship. But to do this the atmosphere of the 
home must be permanently ethical and religious, for as McCunn 
says :{ “ The vital question is not the home as parents make it in 
seasons of edification, when their consciences are on the alert; 
it is the home as it normally is in its habitual preferences, its pre- 
dominant interests, its settled estimates of persons and pursuits, 
its ordinary circle of associates, its standard of living, its accepted 
ideals of work and of amusement. For it is not only from the 
family, but with the family eyes, that we all begin to look out 
upon the world. And if this first outlook is to see the things 
for which men live in something like their true perspective, and 
-not as distorted through the deluding medium of the home that is 
idle, frivolous, sordid, grasping, quarrelsome, or sentimental, 
this will be due far less to what is done of express educational 
design, far more to the ideal of life which the family consistently 





* Spalding, Art. in Educ. Rev., July, 1891, p. rz9. 
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embodies. For it is on!y thus that the scale of moral valuation 
which the family has wrought into its life will be likely, as the 
years go round, to reflect itself in the habitual feelings, estimates, 
and actions of its members.” It is through such an atmosphere 
that energy may be conserved by prevention which is worth 
many a pound of cure, and a right trend given to the child’s 
developing religious nature. But the other guiding principles 
also have their place in the home training of the child. His 
activities may be guided and his desires cultivated somewhat 
through the judicious use of stories. No attempt should be 
made to give to the child, the very young child, any direct relig- 
ious instruction, and in this term religious is included all that is 
usually included under the term moral. All the teaching in the 
home should be indirect but suggestive. Select the stories care- 
fully and tell them simply as stories, leaving them to make their 
own impression and to work themselves out in the child’s life, 
as they surely will do if they are adapted in content to his condi- 
tions and needs. In the selection of these stories we must - 
remember that it is the so-called moral or human side of relig- 
ion that develops before the spiritual or divine side, and select 
those which picture such right social relations as may be within 
the child’s power to grasp. From an understanding and appre- 
ciation of human relations he will later on be able to comprehend 
something of the divine relations. 

But jn the last analysis we find that action is the former of 
character, and thus means must be devised in the home to help 
the child to live out the simple truths which have come to him. 
Whenever the child is in a loving, helpful mood, his services 
should be accepted, even at considerable inconvenience to the 
parent, that the thought and desire of the moment may be 
caught and fixed through action. Even more than this, oppor- 
tunities for little services should be made and suggested to 
the child, that by means of repeated action habit may be formed. 
In some such ways may we apply the last-mentioned principles 
to the religious training of the child in the home. The great 
watchword in the home for this period of child-life should be 
nurture. The parents ought to be good spiritual nurses, allowing 
the child-nature to unfold and expand naturally, giving constant 
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care to the child’s surroundings and guarding him, so far as pos- 
sible, from contact with everything which would tend to dwarf, 
or twist, or hinder a natural development of the religious 
instinct. 

But the second agency mentioned, the Bible-school, is at 
present the most important one for religious instruction and 
training. In a democratic country like ours such instruction is 


necessarily excluded from the public schools, and the burden and — 


responsibility of the development of the child’s religious nature 
is thrown back upon the family and the church. Dr. Butler says 
in this connection :* ‘“‘ The Sunday-school is in this way brought 
into a position of great responsibility and importance, for it is, 
in fact, a necessary part of the whole educational machinery of 
our time. It must, therefore, be made fully conscious of the 
principles on which its work rests and of the methods best suited 
to the attainment of its ends. The Sunday-school must, first of 
all, understand fully the organization, aims, and methods of the 
public schools; for it is their ally. It must take into considera- 
tion the progress of the instruction there given in secular sub- 
jects, and must correlate its own religious instruction with this. 
It must study the facts of child-life and development, and it must 
base its methods upon the actual needs and capacities of child- 
hood. It must organize its work economically and scientifically, 
and it must demand of its teachers special and continuous prep- 
aration for their work. It must realize that it is first and above 
all an educational institution and not a proselytizing one, and 
that the inherent force of the truth which it teaches is far greater 
than any attempted bending of that truth to special ends. It 
must cease to be merely a part of the missionary work of the 
parish and become a real factor in the educational work of the 
community.” This conception of the Bible-school demands that 
our religious instruction have a broad aim — the development 
of the moral and religious sense, and that it be presented in a 
series of lessons closely related to the stages of child-develop- 
ment with respect to the interests, powers, and needs of such 
stages. 

In the first period, the primary period, extending from about 
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four to about nine years of age, the interests center in natural 
phenomena, motion, animals, etc.; in a word, in those things 
which appeal to his senses. The greatest literary interest seems 
to be in fairy and folk-lore stories, and stories of a similar char- 
acter, the actions and names of the actors being the center of 
attraction. There is a general interest in matters theological 
by the age of seven, but the child’s conceptions are anthropo- 
morphic and sensuous. In the early part of this period the 
ideas which he gets of God ordinarily center in his creative 
activity, the child envisaging God as a great being, something 
of an enlarged father, who is the great world-worker, capable of 
doing all things. These facts, among others, seem to call for the 
presentation of the creative aspect of God’s nature, for the first 
two or three years of the primary course at least. This is the 
simplest and most easily grasped aspect of God’s nature, which 
would indicate its adaptability to the child. Caird says, in his 
“ Fundamental Ideas of Christianity ”* that “ The conceptions 
of Natural Theology, the idea of God as the Creator, Preserver, 
Moral Governor, of the world, and of the ‘ attributes ’ of Power, 
Wisdom, Goodness, and so on, with which he is invested, do not 
seem foreign to our intelligence, for they are based on human 
analogies, and even where they transcend all finite parallels they 
can be represented to our minds as only an indefinite extension 
of human qualities. Ordinary thought, in other words, finds no 
impossibility in representing to itself a personality who is simply 
a magnified man.” The child should be brought into touch 
with Nature, at first hand where possible, God as seen in his 
works being the guiding thought for the teacher in the presen- 
tation of the material. Nature should be presented directly as 
the handiwork of God, without any of the sentimentalism so 
often associated with nature study in many of our kindergartens. 
“Tn the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
“The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament shew- 
eth his handiwork.” As then so now, the world of things is first, 
and “in the beginning” of the child’s religious development 
the “ heavens and the earth ” are the elements which first appeal 
to him, and through which he can get his first glimpse of the 
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Creator, of the “glory of God.” If, through the use of this 
nature material we can impress the child with somewhat of a 
sense of God’s power, wisdom, love, and rule, he will just as 
surely react with reverence, trust, love, and obedience, as will 
his brain react light when the optic nerve is stimulated, or sound 
when the auditory nerve is excited. In the latter half of the 
period, from six or seven to about nine years of age, when the 
home begins to mean more to the child, another aspect of God, 
his fatherhood, may be simply and helpfully presented. We 
must be careful, however, in this connection to present only 
those truths that the child is beginning to reach out after, or 
which he sees as expressions of parent love in the home. Such 
topics as God’s care, help, protection, guidance, and the like, 
are within the child’s comprehension, and if rightly presented 
will help him to a simple but helpful conception of God as a 
father, although of course all his imagery will be anthropomor- 
phic in form. The material for this period of school life would 
be found in the Bible, and in the Old Testament rather than in 
the New, for the content and form of these Old Testament stories 
seem much better adapted to the interests and powers of this 
stage of childhood. The child mind develops slowly, and be- 
cause his thought powers are comparatively weak he grasps the 
content of an idea only after repeated presentations of that idea 
in concrete form. After he has in his childish way glimpsed a 
great truth, he must not be left to himself to apply it, but the 
teacher must suggest possible applications of that truth, thus 
guiding as well as stimulating him to the helpful actualization 
of the thought in character. 

Following this the child might have presented to him some 
of the homely but important ethical truths, and their application 
to his life indicated ; and some of the simpler, more fundamental 
truths concerning God and the relation of the child to him. 
Before leaving the primary department for the next higher one, 
he should become acquainted with the life of Jesus, this life of 
lives, however, being presented in its humanity rather than in its 
divinity, leaving this latter aspect to be emphasized in the period 
of adolescence. In presenting such a course of instruction to 
the child as is here suggested, the teacher must beware of gener- 
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alizations and abstractions. The true and the good are to be 
given concretely, the story matter being presented as a unit, 
and the child led by siow, easy steps to a clear perception of defi- 
nite aspects of such truths as are within his comprehension 
and which seem to be called for by his condition. The teach- 
ing should be as indirect as possible, the child’s mind being led 
more by suggestion than by direct statement. Conscience, 
which is but slightly developed during this period, should not 
be depended upon as an important factor in the child’s religious 
training ; habit, the result of imitation of environment, and the 
power of suggestions presented by the teacher being the deter- 
mining factors. 

The last part of the period of childhood, what is usually called 
the boyhood period, including the years from nine to thirteen 
or fourteen, is different in many respects from the first: During 
this period the interest in natural phenomena in an organized 
form, i. e., as science, is strong. The idea of law which the boy 
gains in school from his science studies may be used to help him 
understand that law also reigns in human affairs, and that God is 
ruling the nations as well as the world of nature. The relation 
of God’s laws in the sphere of human nature to his blessings 
may also be in a measure understood by means of the somewhat 
analogous relation between natural laws and their penalties. The 
dominant literary interest changes from the fairy and folklore 
story to that of history, in which the “ main interest 
follows the strong lines of action and asks for a clear presenta- 
tion of persons, places, relations of cause and effect; to which 
may be added in.due but slight proportion, time, ethics, expan- 
sive detail.” One of Professor Wissler’s studies* indicates that 
the children at this period are most interested in stories of life, 
and in those which have a definite moral content, the force of 
which will be felt and appreciated. He also found that the com- 
plete narrative makes the lasting impression while the story in 
outline is treated as uninteresting. From these and other con- 
siderations the most suitable material for religious instruction 
during this period would seem to be the great historic events 





* Ped. Sem., Vol. V, p. 523 ff. 
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recorded in the Old and New Testaments, with possibly a 
selected number of the more important events of that later devel- 
opment of the Kingdom of God commonly called Christian Mis- 
sions. In this presentation care must be taken to make the per- 
sons, places, and causes and effects stand out prominently, that 
the child’s interest may be gained and held; and also to have 
each lesson a complete narrative that the unity of the story mat- 
ter may make its own impression. In teaching these historical 
lessons we must continue to appeal to the senses. Pictures, 
blackboard sketches, diagrams, maps, and other illustrative aids 
must be freely used. As verbal memory is strong during this 
period, there should be a good deal of drill and memory work, 
but the matter selected to be memorized should be chosen with 
a view to its usefulness in further Bible study, or for its moral- 
religious content. 

The child who pursued such a course as has been indicated 
would have had his religious nature carefully nurtured in the 
home, and a certain trend or direction given to it; and in the 
school would have gained a more or less intelligent grasp of the 
idea of God as a loving, law-giving, law-abiding Father, desir- 
ing the love of his children, and blessing them in many ways. 
This knowledge would serve as a basis for a fuller study of God 
in his relation to character, to truth, and to service; and would 
strengthen the desire for a more perfect unity with God through 
Jesus, the ideal man, God incarnate. 

The discussion of the matter and method of instruction for 
the later periods of life from fourteen to twenty-four years of 
age, would take us outside of our subject, but the general princi- 
ples which have been indicated must be applied with the same 
care, that this religious training and instruction, begun in the 
period of childhood, may finally result in the production of 
strong, devout, and intelligent Christian character. 

In the Bible-school emphasis is naturally laid upon instruc- 
tion, carefully organized and fitted to the changing conditions 
of the pupils; but there should also be emphasized, perhaps with 
equal force, the need of a personality in the teacher that shall 
imspire the pupil to live the truth, thus freeing himself from the 
lower nature by the increasing dominance of the higher, and 
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eventually realizing, so far as it is possible to realize it in this 
life, the ideal which we have concretely presented in the charac- 
ter of Jesus. Thus the watchword of the school should be “ in- 
struction and inspiration,’ and the church should seek as its 
teachers in this important branch of its organization, not only 
those who are well instructed in the science and art of teaching, 
but those who have the capacity to inspire to action through 
an attractive personality. The home should be a codperating 
factor in training the child during this period, for it is in the 
home, or through the home, that the greatest number of oppor- 
tunities for service —for converting thought and desire into 
action — may be presented. 

In closing, let me again quote the significant words of Jesus, 
“ Suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” And with these let 
me couple the almost equally significant words of the wise man 
of Israel, “ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” 

GEORGE WILLIAM PEASE. 
Bible Normal College, Hartford, Conn. 
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THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 





One of the remarkable features of the present age is the in- 
crease in the study of the English Bible. The new century has 
begun with an emphasis placed upon that study which has here- 
tofore been unknown. Thousands upon thousands of Sunday- 
schools, by their very existence, call attention to the estimate 
placed by the church on the value of Bible study, and give evi- 
dence of an honest attempt to gather some of its benefits. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association has recently planned and 
secured admirable courses of Bible study for use both in their 
summer assemblies and in their regular work through the year. 
Many of our colleges now have chairs of Biblical Literature, 
whose occupants, while offering some courses in Greek and: He- 
brew, give their chief attention to the English Bible. The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, formed expressly for 
fostering Bible study among the people, has had ten thousand 
students enrolled in its various courses during the past year. 
One has only to compare the present condition as to Biblical 
study with that existing in 1872, the year of the organization 
of the International Sunday-school Association, in order to see 
what mighty progress has been made within a generation and to 
find in the past a prophecy of greater advance in the future. 

It is the purpose of this article to note some of the funda- 
mental features connected with this study of the English Bible. 

One of the most important is that the study of the English 
Bible may be thoroughly scientific. It is not by any means 
claimed that all that passes for Biblical study is scientific; but 
that the study of the English Bible may be just as thoroughly 
scientific as that bestowed upon the Greek and Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The possibilities involved in this statement are so great 
and so often ignored that the matter demands investigation. 

The opinion is very prevalent that, however much benefit 
may be derived from studying the English Bible, that study 
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cannot be scientific in the best sense. That term is thought 
to be necessarily reserved for the examination of the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures. Some mysterious advantage is supposed 
to be possessed by those who can handle the Bible in its original 
languages, which advantage makes their study essentially differ- 
ent from that of him who must go to the Bible as it is in his 
mother tongue. This view is entirely wrong. There is, indeed, 
a difference between the two kinds of study, but it is not an 
essential difference. To study the Bible scientifically is to study 
it according to certain well-defined principles of interpretation 
and by certain generaily accepted methods. This the student of 
the English Bible may do with his Bible just as truly and thor- 
oughly as the Greek and Hebrew student may do it with his 
Bible. He is doing the same kind of work and in the same way. 
The language in which the work is done is a subordinate, not an 
essential feature. Scientific work may be done upon Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, although the energy of the scholar who goes as far 
back as possible must be expended upon the Arabic translations, 
in lack of the discovery of the original Syriac. If it were abso- 
lutely essential to have the original language of a speaker, no 
study of our Lord’s teachings, as they are contained in the Greek 
Gospels, would be scientific, since Jesus undoubtedly taught, 
for the most part, in Aramaic. Helpful as the reconstruction 
of his teachings in Aramaic may be, few would care to claim 
that any treatment of them must be based on the Aramaic alone, 
in order to be scientific. So important is it for the student of the 
English Bible to appreciate the full value of the opportunities 
which are his that it may be worth while to illustrate this posi- 
tion by examples taken from the four great departments of Bibli- 
cal study, viz.: Biblical Introduction, Biblical Exegesis, Biblical 
History, and Biblical Theology. 

Let us begin with Biblical Exegesis, since this has for its 
object the determining of the meaning of any portion of 
Scripture, whether longer or shorter. The second Psalm fur- 
nishes a good illustration. It can, of course, be treated here 
only in outline. Taking as the first step the analysis of the unit 
into its component parts, one readily sees that the Psalm has four 
main divisions of three verses each: 1. The rebellion of the 
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nations, vs. 1-3; 11. The attitude of Jehovah, vs. 4-6; 111. The 
Anointed One, vs. 7-9; Iv. The exhortation of the Psalmist, 
vs. 10-12. Each division presents a distinct scene, and as scene 
is added to scene there is a distinct and powerful progress in 
the action. 

Filling out this outline, one finds that each division has three 
distinct thoughts, which are, for the most part, doubly expressed, 
in accordance with the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. In the 
first scene we look down, as from some lofty mountain peak, 
upon the tumultuous assembly of the nations engaged in plot- 
ting. They are directed by their kings and rulers, who, with 
scornful defiance, are uniting in their plots against Jehovah and 
his Anointed. Their very cry comes to our ears as they urge 
one another unitedly to cast off all the restraint of lawful 
authority. 

The second scene changes the direction of our gaze. We 
see Jehovah in the heavens, in the consciousness of his power 
as ruler of all, calmly surveying the scene of rebellion, with 
scorn and derision for the puny plans of the rebels. At last his 
wrath rises because of their continued opposition and he speaks: 

‘‘Yet J have set my king 
Upon my holy hill of Zion.” 
That mighty “I” is the forefront of the assertion. The plans of 
the rebels have to meet the personality of Jehovah. The king in 
Zion is his representative. The waves of rebellion dash against 
an impregnable rock. 

In the third scene the Anointed One speaks for himself, but 
only to declare the decree of Jehovah, upon which everything 
connected with his position rests. The basis of his kingship is 
his sonship, more fully manifested now than ever before. The 
extent of his kingdom is to be the whole world. The manner 
of his rule for the rebellious nations is to be with unlimited 
power and with destructive severity, if they persist in diso- 
bedience. 

In the fourth scene the Psalmist brings his advice to the 
rebels, and especially to their leaders, at first in general terms 
and then specifically that they offer obedience to Jehovah, with 
awe and joyful reverence, and that they pay homage to the Son, 
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as Jehovah’s representative, and make peace with him before 
they are destroyed. 

During this examination of the thought the English reader 
may also see something of the literary character of this Psalm. 
He observes the remarkable vividness of the presentation; he 
is impressed by the intensity and borne on by the swiftness of 
the action; he notes the conciseness and aptness of the expres- 
sions; he feels the throbbing of the eternal truth that seeks to 
find for itself one expression in this Psalm. 

If one seeks, as a final step, to sum up the thought of the 
whole Psalm, he must gather all around the enthroned King in 
Zion. The different scenes form a unity, a drama in four acts. 
The King in Zion is the center. Around him surge the nations 
in their wickedness and rebellion. Above him is the sover- 
eignty of Jehovah. In the pledged exercise of that sovereignty 
on his behalf is the guaranty of the permanence and extension 
of his kingdom. It is only mercy to the rebellious nations to 
plead with them to submit to and to enjoy the blessings of lawful 
authority. 

In a manner similar to this treatment one may grasp the cur- 
rents of thought in any passage of Scripture. 

Biblical History seeks to estimate the value of the historical 
statements contained in the Bible and so to arrange them as to 
give a connected history of the progress of revelation, usually 
modifying and completing the account from such extra-Biblical 
sources as are available. One illustration of the study of the 
English Bible in this field is an outline treatment of the conver- 
sion of Paul. 

The primary sources are his own references to the event. 
They are not numerous, but very illuminating. In I Cor. 9: 1 
he refers to “ seeing” Jesus as a proof of his apostleship. In 
I Cor. 15: 8 he places the appearance of Jesus to himself in the 
same category as his appearances to the disciples after his resur- 
rection. In I Cor. 15: 10 he dwells upon God’s grace as the 
power which changed him from the zealous persecutor to the 
fruitful apostle. In Gal. 1: 15, 16— perhaps the most important 
passage of all — he shows that his conversion was due to God’s 
good pleasure, that it was a revelation of the Son of God within 
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him and that its purpose was that he might preach among the 
Gentiles. In Eph. 3: 7 he refers to himself as made a minister 
of the gospel through the grace of God, and in I Tim. 1: 12, 13, 
16, he alludes to his appointment for service, although he had 
been so great a persecutor. Classifying these statements we find 
that Paul when speaking of his conversion lays emphasis on the 
following points: (1) the outward revelation, or the vision of 
Jesus in glory; (2) the inward revelation, or the revelation of 
the Son of God within him; (3) the origin of the experience 
as due to God’s grace; and (4) its purpose, that he might serve 
God by preaching this gospel of grace. 

In the Book of Acts, as is well known, we have three ac- 
‘counts of Paul’s conversion, one in the regular narrative and two 
in the reports of addresses purporting to have been given by 
Paul, one before the mob at Jerusalem and the other before 
Festus and Agrippa. For our present purpose we may assume 
that a preliminary study of the value of these sources has shown 
us that they are trustworthy, although of a secondary rank, in 
comparison with Paul’s own statements. Analysis shows the 
following to be the main points in the representation. For con- 
venience in comparison they are given in a tabular form: 





Ch. 9 Ch. 22 Ch. 26 





1, The place and time, 
a. Near Damascus, 
6. About noon, 
2. The light, 
a. Appearing suddenly, 
6. From heaven, 
c. Exceedingly brilliant, 
d. Seen also by those with Paul, 
3. The falling to the ground, 
a. By Paul, 
4. By those with him, 
4. The first voice, 
a. In Hebrew, 
4. Its substance—inquiry why 
Paul was persecuting him, 
c. Heard by those with Paul, but 
not understood, 
Paul’s question, Who art thou, Lord? 
The reply, I am Jesus, etc., 
Paul’s further question, What shall I 
do, Lord? ; 
The Lord’s reply, directing him, 
Paul raised and led, blind, to Damas- 
cus, 
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| Ch. 9 





The three-days fast, 9:9 
The preparation of Ananias to go to 

him, 9:10-16 
Paul receiving sight through Ananias,| 9:17,18 | 22:13 
Paul’s commission and immediate 

duty, Q:15,16 | 22:14-16 
His baptism and being strengthened,| 9:18,19 

















Without stopping to compare the details in these three ac- 
counts, we may note that in this union of their representations 
there appear as the most prominent elements in the event (1) the 
revelation of Jesus of Nazareth as the risen and exalted Lord, 
(2) the consequent change in the attitude of Paul towards him, 
from one of intense opposition to one of implicit obedience, (3) 
his full reception as a Christian disciple, and (4) the indication of 
his mission to be a witness for this same Jesus. Comparing 
now these results with those obtained from Paui’s own state- 
ments, we find that the two sets of sources are alike in three 
of the most fundamental matters : the revelation to Paul of Jesus 
as the Son of God, the resulting change in Paul, and the relation 
of the revelation to his future work. They agree, that is, con- 
cerning the fact of a revelation, the result of the revelation, and 
the purpose of the revelation. They differ in that Acts gives 
more fully the historical detaiis, while Paul himself emphasizes 
the internal aspects of the revelation and the grace of God which 
made it possible. 

These solid and far-reaching conclusions in regard to one 
of the most important events in human history are easily avail- 
able to the student of the English Bible. Knowledge of the 
sources in their Greek form would change no important state- 
ment. 

As Biblical History gathers the results of exegetical study 
so far as they relate to history, so Biblical Theology gathers and 
compares the results of exegetical study so far as they relate 
to the religious and moral conceptions presented in the Bible, 
with especial reference to their development and variety. Let 
our illustration in this field be the theology of the primitive 
church as shown in the addresses recorded in Acts. Space 
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allows only an outline of the method of treatment. A list should’ 
first be made of all the addresses and other passages having a 
doctrinal bearing in the first twelve chapters in Acts. Histori- 
cal investigation of the value of Acts as a source would show 
the value of these passages as a source for the theology of the 
time. If the conclusion were reached that these accounts are 
neither verbatim reports nor wholly due to the imagination of 
the narrator, but condensed summaries of what was actually 

said, then each address should be analyzed on that view of its 
character, and its thoughts be definitely separated and clearly 
stated, each by itself. A survey of these results would reveal 
the centrai theme of the primitive teaching. It was, unmistaka- 
bly, that Jesus of Nazareth was their Messiah, or, in fuller state- 
ment, that Jesus of Nazareth, rejected and crucified by his own 
people, was truly their Messiah, now risen, exalted, reigning. 
Further study of the material would reveal a number of other 
topics grouped around this central theme, under which all the 
material might naturally be classified. By this process the 
nature and contents of the theology of the primitive church 
would appear, so far as recorded in this section of the Scriptures. 

This whole process is as open to the student of the English 
Bible as to him who depends on his Greek Testament. The for- 
mer, as well as the latter, may, by his own study, come into 
living touch with the simple but strong theology of the early 
church, based on great facts and expressing large truths. Even 
that line of thought, which, although very striking and important, 
depends on the use of one word in our records (“ Servant,’”’ Acts 
3: 13, 26; 4: 27, 30), the connecting of Jesus with the great ser 
vant-prophecies recorded in the Book of Isaiah, is made in the 
Revised Version perfectly obvious to the English student by the 
translation “ Servant” instead of “Son” and “ child” (A. V.) 
and by the marginal references to the passages in the Book of 
Isaiah. 

That which may be done in this instance may be done in any 
part of the Bible, since essentially the same process must be 
used in all study in this field. Hence the student may gain from 
his English Bible those results which are the crowning results 
of all Biblical study, in whatever language carried on. He may 
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come to see, not the process of revelation alone, but the eternal 
truth revealed. He finds the thoughts of God. His soul rests 
in the truth. 

Of the topics commonly treated under Biblical Introduction 
there are two, the Canon and the History and Principles of In- 
terpretation, which need not detain us, as the matter of differ- 
ences in language is not so directly connected either with their 
methods or with their results. Of the other two, Textual Criti- 
cism presents the one department where, obviously, a knowl- 
edge of the original languages of the Bible is necessary. The 
student of the English Bible must accept the text that is before 
him. But his case is not far different from that of the Hebrew 
student who accepts the Massoretic text, or at best makes some 
modifications under the influence of the Septuagint or from con- 
jecture, or from that of the Greek student who follows his Tisch- 
endorf or his Westcott and Hort text, noting the reasons for 
their conclusions. This field is so technical that it must be left, 
largely, to the experts alone. 

The remaining department of Biblical Introduction, com- 
monly called the Higher Criticism, or Special Introduction, 
which seeks to determine the manner of origin and character- 
istics of the individual books of the Bible, is both very important 
and much misunderstood. The opinion is widespread that the 
matters discussed by the Higher Criticism and the methods em- 
ployed are so technical that they can be entered into only by 
Greek and Hebrew scholars. Others must wait, it is thought, 
till scholars have decided these matters and then meekly accept 
their results. This is a great mistake. The student of the Eng- 
lish Bible is competent to investigate many of these questions 
and to pass judgment upon the validity and force of most of the 
arguments used for or against any given position of Greek and 
Hebrew scholars. He may, for example, form his own opinion, 
on the basis of his own investigations, as to the time and place 
of the writing of Galatians, or as to Paul’s purpose in writing 
Romans, or as to the unity of the Revelation. He may enter 
the Old Testament field and come to definite conclusions as to 
the sources of Ezra-Nehemiah, or as to the composition of the 
Pentateuch. It is true that there are matters — like those per- 
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taining to style—which he must leave untouched, but these 
would not constitute, at a liberal estimate, more than one-tenth 
of the whole material. 

Take, for instance, such an apparently technical question 
as the age of P, the priestly document which is commonly re- 
garded as one of the four great writings underlying the Penta- 
teuch. No less an authority than Kittel, after dividing the argu- 
ments for and against its composition after the Exile into three 
classes, the archzeological (those relating to the ritual), the lit- 
erary, and the linguistic, then says*: “ The most important of 
these regions is the history of the ritual. Graf himself preferred 
to appeal te it, and Wellhausen has taken it up again with pecul- 
iar skill and success. The weightiest factors in the question 
are the place of divine service, the sacrifices, the festivals, the 
holy persons.” Laterf he shows that in the literary domain 
the main question has thus far not gained many sure results and 
that the arguments derived from the history of the language 
possess no intrinsic force to prove the theory, if it has not yet 
approved itself on other grounds. Now these arguments, upon 
which chief dependence is placed, are precisely those which can 
be closely followed by the student of the English Bible. In 
most cases, even in this field of technical study, he can verify, 
with his English Bible, the statements and the arguments of He- 
brew scholars and come to a clear judgment on the basis of his 
own viewing of the testimony. In the present unrest of the 
mind of the church on these matters it would be of immense 
value if the church as a whole could appreciate and use the power 
which already lies within its grasp. All cannot be Hebrew 
scholars, but all may have and use, with scholarly effectiveness, 
an English Bible, even in relation to the questions of the Higher 
Criticism. 

Our review of the fields of Biblical study has shown that each 
one, with the exception of that which decides the text which is 
to form the basis of study, may be entered by the student of the 
English Bible. His study in each field may be thoroughly scien- 
tific. The work is of a grade which demands his highest powers. 





* History of the Hebrews, Vol. I, p. 107, English Tr. 
+ History of the Hebrews, Vol. I, pp. 127, 131. 
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The processes of study are, in all essential features, of the same 
kind as those employed in the study of the Scriptures in the 
original languages. The results reached may be of the highest 
importance because of their practical value in relation to the life 
of the church. The student of the English Bible may be, in the 
best sense of the word, a student. 

The second of the fundamental features in the study of the 
English Bible is that, like all study, it has its limitations. It is 
not exactly similar to the study of the Greek and Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. From its very nature it cannot be. One limitation has 
reference to exactness and certainty in determining the thought. 
It is universally recognized that the striving for the highest de- 
gree of accuracy in determining the meaning of any passage of 
Scripture demands the study of it in the language in which it was 
written. None would dispute the great advantage thus gained. 
He who can go directly to the Greek and Hebrew text and can 
use for its interpretation his Thayer and Cremer, his Winer and 
Burton, his Davidson’s Syntax and Driver’s Hebrew Tenses can 
speak with authority when the question is one of exactness. 
The strict force of a tense often settles a difficulty. The particu- 
lar word used may throw much light on a knotty problem or 
determine the vaiue of an argument. There is, for example, 
in the modern reconstruction of Jewish history after the exile, 
considerable stress laid upon the mention, in the prayer of Ezra 
(Ezra 9: 9), of the wall as restored. This is one of the argu- 
ments alleged* to prove that the mission of Ezra is out of place 
in its present order and must follow the rebuilding of the walls 
under Nehemiah. .But the argument loses much of its force 
when it is noted that the Hebrew word used here is not the com- 
mon one for the wall of a city, which occurs more than twenty 
times in Nehemiah’s journal (Neh. chs. 1-7), but one which may 
well be used to express figuratively the thought of God as their 
defense. In this sense the word is used in Ezekiel (13: 5) with 
reference to the false prophets. The English Version does, in- 
deed, suggest a difference by giving in the margin the reading 
“a fence,” but does not offer a sufficient basis for an argument. 





*Kent, History of the Jewish People, p. 197; W. R. Harper, Biblical World, Aug. 
1902, Pp. 140, 
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Many such cases illustrate and prove the advantage of a knowl- 
edge of Greek and Hebrew. 

The only other limitation of importance is that which has ref- 
erence to what has been called “ entering into the genius of a 
writer.” To interpret an author one must put himself into his 
place, so far as possible. One must think and feel and act, not 
only in those times, but as that man. Other things being equal, 
there is no question that this can best be done by the one who 
uses the language of the writer. To think with Paul as exactly 
as possible you must think in Greek. To appreciate fully the 
paronomasias of Micah you must study them in Hebrew. 

It is quite possible, however, to exaggerate the importance 
of these limitations. They have their full force in the lexical 
and grammatical fields. But they have to do, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, not with the great sweep of thought in a para- 
graph, but with shades of meaning, with exactness of detail, with 
higher degrees of certainty. The English student may make 
a comprehensive and scholarly study of words in the Bible, 
especially of those which summarize great vital truths; he may 
and must depend upon grammar to make certain of the thought ; 
he may also, to a large extent, appreciate the difference in style 
between different writers. The element of limitation in his 
study applies to the small things rather than to the large. It 
arises simply because of the impossibility that corresponding 
words in different languages should be used with the same 
shades of meaning and that the idioms of one language should 
exactly represent those of another. 

Moreover, in this matter it makes a large difference whether 
the translation of the Scriptures employed be good or poor. If 
the English Version were a slavishly literal translation, like some 
books of the Septuagint, the student of its pages would be sadly 
handicapped in his own field. But the reverse is true. The two 
prime qualities of a good translation — the reproducing of the 
thought of the original as exactly as possible and the doing of 
this according to the genius of its own language — were secured 
for the English Bible in a marked degree from the very begin- 
ning by the work of William Tindale, whose noble version has 
been the foundation of all that have followed. He translated 
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directly from the Greek and Hebrew and translated into idio- 
matic English. Bishop Westcott* says of him: “In rendering 
the sacred text he remained throughout faithful to the instincts 
of a scholar. . . . His influence decided that our Bible 
should be popular, and not literary, speaking in a simple dialect, 
and that so by its simplicity it should be endowed with perma- 
nence.” In the next version of high importance, the Genevan, 
which owed its superiority to the sound scholarship and practi- 
cal judgment of the little group of English exiles at Geneva, 
both these qualities of a good translation were strongly empha- 
sized. In our present Revised Version, notably in its American 
Edition, these excellences have now been brought to the highest 
point yet reached. In using this the student may feel absolutely 
certain that he comes very close to the thought and spirit of 
the original. 

It should be noted also that the present trend of exegetical 
study, as Professor Bacon} has so well shown, is towards the 
development and fuller appreciation of the historical elements 
involved. The weli-balanced exegesis must have both the his- 
torical and the grammatical method fully developed. But in the 
historical field the question of the original language is not so 
prominent. Facts and truths may be stated and argued upon, 
whether it be in English or in Greek and Hebrew. 

Therefore, while one may strongly assert the special advan- 
tages that come from a study of the Bible in the original lan- 
guages and freely admit the corresponding limitations of a study 
of the Bible in English, he must also vigorously maintain that 
these limitations do not render the study in any sense unscien- 
tific, nor concern, as a rule, the large matters of exegesis. Such 
study can be thoroughly scientific, even if it be not exhaustively 
scientific. 

As the third line of thought in regard to the fundamental 
features of the study of the English Bible, it may be noted that 
such study, in comparison with that of the Greek and Hebrew 
Scriptures, has great advantages which are peculiar to itself. 
One of these is to be found in the greater quickness and ease 





* History of the English Bible, Second Edition, pp. 164, 165. 
t Exegesis as a Historical Study, Biblical World, March, 190. 
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with which results are gained. The student of the. English Bible 
is ready to begin work at once. He knows how to use his tools. 
The language is his mother tongue. Its words and grammatical 
constructions and forms of thought are a second nature to him. 
He is thinking in English, as he has always thought. The stu- 
dent of the Greek and Hebrew, on the contrary, must pass 
through a long and laborious process of study before he can use 
the language in the direct work of exegesis. Vocabularies and 
paradigms and syntax are his apprenticeship. The difference 
between the two students, at the start, is, in this respect, like 
that between the skilled workman and the one just beginning to 
learn a trade. 

In the process of his work, also, the English student has a 
great advantage because of his familiarity with the language. 
He sees sentences, not single words. His first thought is for 
the thought, not for the unfamiliar words and the unusual con- 
structions. He gets the thought of a paragraph while the other 
is laboring with a sentence. One of the hardest but one of the 
most necessary things in exegesis is to grasp the thought of 
a paragraph as a whole, seeing both the whole and each part in 
its relation to the whole, as one absorbs the view from a high 
mountain, receiving the impression of the whole, while noting 
details. It takes years of study to make one capable of doing 
this in Hebrew or Greek as thoroughly and successfully as one 
may do it in English almost at the start. Thus it results that, 
in a given time, the student of the English Bible may cover far 
more ground than the student of the Greek and Hebrew, and 
that, too, with a scientific thoroughness. Not that covering 
ground is necessarily an advantage, but, other things being 
equal, the more ground covered, the better. It would be a mod- 
erate estimate to affirm that the proportion is at least ten to one. 

Nor, it may be said yet again, are the results to be discounted 
on the charge of inaccuracy and superficiality. If the work be 
done with the scientific thoroughness which is possible, any ele- 
ment of inaccuracy in results, so far as this might spring from 
the sources used, could arise only from the failure of the English 


Version to represent the thought of the original. But all will 
admit that this element of variation, although present in the 
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English Version, as it must be in every translation, has reference 
only to details and not to any essential features in any depart- 
ment of Biblical study. The possibility of inaccuracy from this 
source is reduced to a minimum. It is far more likely to result 
from slipshod methods of exegesis and from lack of sound judg- 
ment, in whatever language the exegesis be conducted. 

Nor are the results of such study of the English Bible super- 
ficial, since they have to do with the great facts and truths of 
revelation, present a thoroughly comprehensive and systematic 
treatment of them, and are vitally connected with the life of the 
church, because they represent the independent study of each 
student, and are thus a part of his very life and of that of the 
church. It is of far greater importance to the church at large 
that it should draw its conclusions as to Biblical truth from 
its own thorough study of the Word, though it be in English, 
than that it should merely accept the dictum of scholars as to 
what the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures teach. The comparative 
ease and quickness with which results are obtained in the study 
of the English Bible do not deprive those results of the right 
to be regarded as accurate and valuable; they simply guarantee 
more results. 

This suggests a second advantage of the study of the English 
Bible, the possibility of a wider induction as to the trend of 
a book, or as to the manner and spirit of a writer. It is one of 
the soundest principles of exegesis that the meaning of a given 
passage is to be determined according to the general usage of a 
writer. But to know that requires the close study of many pas- 
sages. One can hardly estimate Browning fairly by reading 
only “ The Ring and the Book.” One does not know Paul if 
he studies Galatians, or Corinthians, or Colossians alone. How 
can one tell whether chapters 32 and 33 in the Book of Isaiah 
are in accord with the teachings and spirit of Isaiah or not, if 
he has never studied the portions of the book admitted to be by 
Isaiah? This element of power in interpretation increases in 
direct proportion as one advances towards a complete study of 
an author. It attains its fullness only when all his writings have 
been thoroughly studied. If this be done in Greek or Hebrew, 
it is possible only to the very advanced student, except in the 
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few cases where, as with the Minor Prophets, the extant writ- 
ings of an author are very brief. One may be told, indeed, 
what the manner of thought of a writer is, but that, though often 
helpful, has nothing like the advantage of seeing for one’s self. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the importance of this 
advantage. It often furnishes the decisive evidence needed for 
aconclusion. Take, as an example, the question of punctuation 
in Romans 9: 5, which is of so great importance because on it 
a doctrinal question depends. Shall we punctuate so as to 
ascribe the expression “ God blessed forever ” directly to Christ, 
as in the Revised Version, or so as to regard it only as an ascrip- 
tion of praise to the deity, as in the different forms shown in the 
margin of the Revised Version? There is nothing in the pas- 
sage itself which is fully decisive. Obviously we must go back 
to Paul’s usage. An estimate of that usage depends, not so 
much upon the few other places where Paul connects the name of 
Christ with the word “ God,” since these, too, are in dispute, as 
upon his whole attitude and thought in regard to Jesus Christ. 
Let one study the influence of Paul’s conversion upon that atti- 
tude and upon the whole development of his thought on this sub- 
ject; let him work through Philippians and Romans and Ephe- 
sians and Colossians; let him see, in all Paul’s writings, how his 
attitude toward Jesus Christ underlies both his thought and his 
life ; let him, in the fullest way possible, ascertain Paul’s estimate 
of Jesus Christ. The impression produced will be the decisive 
factor in judging the meaning of what Paul wrote in Rom. 
9: 5. But the strength of the impression will depend very 
largely upon the breadth of the induction. So in every case. 
For that very reason this element of power is remarkably acces- 
sible to the student of the English Bible. 

Another advantage is open to him in the ability to lay a fuller 
emphasis on the contents of revelation, as set forth before him 
by his own study. To apprehend those contents is the supreme 
goal of Biblical study. It is of great value to inquire how God 
has revealed himself in any age of the world; often it is necessary 
to give special study to the form of revelation in order to obtain 
its contents; but the final end in view is to discover what God 
has revealed. Now the student of the English Bible is able 
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to place the emphasis on that which is of supreme importance, 
partly because, as has already been noted, he has more of the 
contents of revelation under view. The student of Plato’s works 
in Jowett’s translation can absorb his whole philosophy while the 
student of the original is reading the Phedo or the Republic. 
In like manner the English student can make a study of the 
whole of Hebrew prophecy while the Hebrew student is at work 
upon two or three of the Minor Prophets and extracts from the 
larger prophetical works; or he can survey all of Paul’s epistles 
while the Greek student is giving his time to two or three. To 
behold from Mt. Washington one or two peaks of the Presiden- 
tial range is a glorious sight, but it is not the full view from 
Mt. Washington. 

Another reason for this advantage is that the English student 
is not so likely to be drawn aside from the leading thoughts. 
of a writer by the temptation to investigate matters which are 
either only those of detail or not capable of settlement. One 
has only to open any of the leading commentaries upon the 
Greek and Hebrew text to see what an amazing number of de- 
tails are discussed and what a large proportion of space is taken 
for recording differences of opinion, even upon minute matters. 
This is, to be sure, the field of exact determination of the thought 
and much of this work is therefore necessary, but too often the 
emphasis laid upon it leads to the ignoring or the limiting of 
the more important work, that of discovering and setting forth 
the main lines of truth connected with the subject. No special 
temptation of this kind is before the English student. Many 
unimportant questions are never raised in his mind. The mat- 
ters of lexicography and syntax, granting their force and im- 
portance, he does not need, as a rule, to stop to discuss. Be- 
cause he knows the language, even as to its nice points, he is 
all the more free to fix his attention upon the main thought. He 
can see the wood, just because he is not noting individual trees. 

It is the plainest truths of revelation that are the most impor- 
tant. Just for the reason that they are everywhere appearing 
are they of the highest value. For the same reason they are 
often deprived of the emphasis they deserve. None the less 
are they the living forces in the kingdom of truth. It is a high 
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privilege of the study of the English Bible that, without enter- 
ing largely into the discussion of controverted points, as must 
necessarily be done by Hebrew and Greek exegesis, it may devote 
itself to emphasizing these central truths of God’s Word, as, in 
varying forms, they come to view in the progressive revelation 
of Himself to the world through Jesus Christ. Exactly this is 
the crowning work of all Biblical scholars, in whatever language 
their studies be conducted. 

A unique advantage in the study of the English Bible is that 
it brings one into direct connection with the English Bible in its 
literary history. Our Bible is more than a translation; it is in 
itself a literature. This is due partly to the faithful reproduction, 
in English dress, of the many forms of literature found in the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, but chiefly to the character of the 
thoughts presented. Prof. Phelps,* in his masterful writings 
upon homiletics has left no sentences of greater suggestiveness 
or more profound advice in regard to literary style than these: 
“Style is thought. Qualities of style are qualities of thought. 
Forms of style are thought in form. . . . Not only is 
thought primary and expression secondary: thought is absolute, 
it is imperial.” 

It is because of the variety and beauty and sublimity of the 
thoughts of revelation, struggling for utterance through differ- 
ent human lives, that we have, in the Bible, history and biogra- 
phy and oratory and lyric poetry and letters and philosophy and 
prophecy, each in many wonderfully varied forms, according to 
the thought and spirit and conditions of the writer. God has 
laid hold upon human language to embody therein the record 
of the revelation of himself. By the process language has been 
exalted and a literature created. This is as true of the English 
Bible as of the reek and Hebrew Scriptures. 

The English Bible has also made literature. The influence 
of Tindale’s version was as formative upon the English language 
and literature as Luther’s version upon the German. John Bun- 
yan’s thought and style both came from the English Bible. 
Numberless allusions in Macaulay and Tennyson testify to their 
thorough knowledge and frequent use of the Bible of their own 
tongue. Throughout the whole history of English literature 





* English Style in Public Discourse, p. 5. 
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one of the most powerful elements in its fashioning has been 
the Bible. 

The English Bible both has a history and has made history. 
For the reformers in the days of Henry VIII the Tindale Testa- 
ments were the chief weapon. The Genevan Bible was not only 
the household Bible for seventy-five years, but it was in the 
hands of the men who fought and conquered in the struggle 
with Charles I. The Version of 1611 was the Bible by the aid of 
which our fathers entered a new world and founded there an em- 
pire of the people. There has been only one English Bible, 
though in many different versions. That Bible has entered into 
the life of the English people, the world over, and has reap- 
peared, both in their thought and in their action, in literature 
as well as in history. One cannot fully understand English lit- 
erature and English history without a thorough knowledge of 
the English Bible. To know the stream one must know the 
fountain which is its source. 

Other advantages might be adduced. Enough, however, has 
been said to show that in such study of the English Bible as has 
been outlined we have a distinct type of Bible study. Its char- 
acteristics are clearly marked. It is differentiated, on the one 
hand, from much that is called study by its thoroughness and 
scientific character, and, on the other, from a study of the Bible 
in Hebrew and Greek both by the limitations and by the advan- 
tages which have been described. While it cannot do certain 
things which Hebrew and Greek exegesis can do, it can do cer- 
tain other things which the latter cannot do. It is not necessary 
to enter into a discussion of the comparative importance of the 
two types of Bible study. Each has its sphere, in which it is of 
commanding importance. Let no one attempt to subtract an 
iota from the honor due to Hebrew and Greek exegesis for its 
high aims, its severe labors, its glorious results. But let the day 
be hastened when there shall be universal recognition of the fact 
that the study of the English Bible also has its high aims, its 
severe labors, and its glorious results, and that the realizing, 
even in some small measure, of the possibilities opened up by it 
is fraught with the most important benefits for the church and for 
the world. Epwarp Hooker KNIGHT. 

Bible Normal College, Hartford, Conn. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS AND CITY PROBLEMS 





The problems confronting our national life, which arise from 
the astonishingly large immigration of the past few years, have 
been presented to us often, with many suggestions as to their 
solution. These vary according to the viewpoint and experience 
of the individual who studies the situation. Too many lose 
sight of one of the most important factors which enter into 
the creation of the present deplorable conditions in our cities, 
and one which must receive much more attention before we can 
hope for radical change in those who are growing up in these 
sections. 

I speak of the decay of home influences and the degeneration 
of home life in general throughout our land, due, at least in part, 
to the arrival and influence of a large number of people among us 
who have no such ideals in this respect as our forefathers had. 
This is endangering our cities especially, since it is there that we 
find the largest number of our immigrants congregated. 

Those who have felt the potent influence of a well-ordered 
home accept readily the statement that the homes are the back- 
bone ofanation. Do they also realize what the resultant ill effect 
is upon the large number of children who are growing up with 
practically no such influence to direct them ? 

One is filled with conflicting emotions who stands for the 
first time in the government building on Ellis Island in New 
York harbor and watches the seething mass, thousands daily, 
pressing eagerly forward in their zeal to step foot upon the shore 
of the new land which they have chosen as a home, henceforth, 
for themselves and their families. One realizes as never before 
the enormity of the problems of immigration. He reflects upon 
the vastness of a land that can accommodate a constant influx 
of such numbers for years without being overcrowded. He 
gathers, doubtless, a more truthful characterization of the 
heterogeneous company than is possible in any other single op- 
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portunity or group of observations, since here in a single day 
pass groups from many different nations. There is something 
peculiarly telltale in the first appearance, fresh from the home 
land. 

Perhaps a bit of concern tinges the first considerations as to 
the final good of all this migration. Pertinent and fruitful re- 
flections are sure to follow as one contrasts past and present 
conditions. Some very favorable symptoms appear. 

Whereas in the past most of our immigrants were men, 
chiefly desirous of earning money to take or send back to their 
homes, at present a striking feature is the large number of 
women who immigrate. Many family groups are discovered, 
not infrequently of three or four generations. While other im- 
portant grounds for encouragement suggest themselves, this fact 
is, I take it, as full of significance for the future as any. Evi- 
dently these people who are coming today intend to remain. 

What are their standards? 

What reconstructions are desirable and possible? 

What part have we in the matter? 

Formerly the adventurer left behind him all family and home 
associations, thereby separating himself from some of the noblest 
incentives to industry and sobriety. In their stead he was 
brought face to face with all the temptations incident to life 
among strangers in new and untried surroundings. To be sure, 
the ideals in the great majority of the homes of this class are at 
the present time on a sadly low level, but the results are certain 
to be better than in the former conditions. While satisfaction 
of desires remains with most very near the primitive cycle of 
food, clothing, and shelter, there is present, nevertheless, all 
that is necessary for a gradual elevation of the standards to a 
higher and worthier plane of living. 

In almost every detail of the home life there is need of radical 
change to be brought about by education of the home-makers 
in the principles underlying the various kinds of home interests 
and activities. They need to be helped to realize, as they can- 
not at present, the direct influence of the home life they create 
upon the lives of their husbands and children, as well as upon 
the community at large. Life with them is very haphazard and 
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accidental. One must needs be a frequent visitor to appreciate 
how entirely unfamiliar are the seemingly simplest laws of cor- 
rect living. Because of their ignorance they suffer at every 
turn. Sanitary principles are quite disregarded, and as a result 
a low average of health prevails among them, and the public 
finds itself menaced. Living expenses run up far in excess of 
what is consistent with the income as a result of failure in under- 
standing marketing, food values, the proper preparation of inex- 
pensive and appetizing dishes, or the economical utilization of 
all that is purchased. 

What can we do about it? 

There are those, somewhat aware of the situation, who feel 
assured that the case, although pitiful, is hopeless. Such a con- 
clusion arises either from too little experience and friendly con- 
tact with these women, or from an occasional unfortunate ex- 
perience which we are forced to believe is the exception rather 
than the rule. There are, it is true, many who are as yet content 
with their conditions; who have felt no painful contrasts, and 
who have little or no aspiration to better their existing en- 
vironment. Others form the hopeful nucleus from which shall 
develop marvelous changes, we believe, as they are brought in 
touch with improved conditions and receive helpful suggestions 
of ways and means to be applied to their circumstances. On 
the whole, the remarkable ground for encouragement and hope 
is their readiness to accept new methods. It is by no means 
an unusual experience for those who are trying to teach the 
girls of a family to have the mothers clamor for a class that they 
also may learn the correct ways of keeping a house. One is 
often led to wonder at this eagerness. Does it arise from the 
faith in the ideal America with which they come to us? 

Some will urge that the public schools are offering ample 
opportunity for instruction in these branches. Are we not mak- 
ing a mistake to trust entirely to our schools the teaching of all 
these desirable things? Certain it is that classes in cooking, 
sewing, basket weaving, and the like, valuable as they prove, can 
never give a girl a substitute for the concrete example of a cor- 
rectly organized home. ‘The theories are helpful, as is the prac- 
tice obtained in the school laboratory, but the ordinary girl is 
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not ingenious enough to bridge successfully the wide gulf be- 
tween this instruction and the house she is one day to direct, with 
its myriad duties not touched upon in the few lessons at school. 

Vastly more adequate for the class we are considering would 
seem the efforts of those who are attempting to bring these 
people in touch with definite examples of that toward which they 
shall strive. It proves imperative that untrained minds, unaccus- 
tomed to apply abstract principles, given rather to imitation, 
should be given as perfect illustrations as possible as a guide in 
their efforts. 

The house-to-house city missionary workers have a large 
opportunity daily to give invaluable suggestions as they go in 
and out among their families, always provided that they them- 
selves thoroughly understand the art of home-making. There 
is great need of fuller preparation on the part of such workers 
to meet these opportunities as helpfully as is possible. 

Settlement workers are accomplishing much through the liv- 
ing example of their home centers, as well as the instruction 
given in classes. 

There is yet another method pursued by some which gives 
large promise of being a very effective agent in dispensing the 
necessary instruction. A house, sufficiently small and simply 
furnished to be within the means of any thrifty family, is used 
as a model. In each instance that has come under my observa- 
tion the house has been redeemed from a dilapidated tenement 
in a poor district, thoroughly renovated, and daintily but inex- 
pensively decorated. Here the girls of the neighborhood from 
five years old to sixteen learn to do all the different kinds of 
work necessary to keep such a house in perfect order. For 
most of them it is the first experience in sitting down to a table 
for a meal, of using soap in any form, and many similar things 
usually so familiar as to be taken as a matter of course. Their 
joy in acquiring the knowledge, from those whose methods are 
accepted as correct beyond question, is sufficient guarantee of 
fruitful results through such instruction. 

The influence of such a model in a district in giving light 
which radiates to every house can never be fully realized. Had 
we enough of them in our cities we should speedily realize a 
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change for the better apparent by the transformation in many 
ways. 

The women in these districts have no conception of the fact 
that they might do more than anyone else to keep their husbands 
and sons contented and happy at home rather than away from 
it. They have a very vague conception of the importance of 
the home training upon the moral character of their children, and 
so the children follow the course of Topsy and just grow. The 
gentler traits of character and the natural womanly instinct for 
beauty are lost sight of in the sordid, well-nigh hopeless con- 
ditions thrust upon them by their own ignorance. 

It seems vitally necessary, if improvement is to be made as 
it should be, that those women in our cities who appreciate the 
inestimable value and comfort of true homes should know far 
better than they do both how the other half lives and how ready 
and eager they are to receive friendly, helpful instruction. 
Knowing this it would be a simpler matter than often appears 
to find opportunity to fulfill our duty to them. No effort -is 
fuller of rich and gratifying reward than that which helps a 
home to a higher plane of efficiency and usefulness. 

BerTHA Mary TERRILL. 


Bible Normal College, Hartford. 
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DR. LYMAN’S CAREW LECTURES. 


At last we have in our hands the precious thoughts which 
have so long been in the hearts of those who heard Dr. Lyman’s 
memorable addresses here in the Carew Course. It is not too 
much to say that for vital truth, for charming presence, and for 
practical help no utterances of recent years have so moved the 
body of men to whom they were spoken as these words about 
“ Preaching in the New Age.” We cannot forget the personal 
charm of the speaker in private no less than his power in public; 
nor restrain an utterance born of profound thanks for the 
spiritual uplift which resulted from the delivery of such notable 
words. The speaker himself was the first illustration of the 
thesis for which he contended, that Preaching is both an Art 
and an Incarnation. With a grace and a modesty which were 
just like the man, he dignified and ennobled his auditors by 
letting them share far more than they could claim the credit 
for thoughts seemingly inspired by their questions. That they 
did suggest much that is found here is true, and that fact, based 
upon the questionaire method, constitutes the distinctive quality 
of these utterances; but by what alchemy Dr. Lyman trans- 
muted our questions! and by what sincere and modest dis- 
claimer he sought to make us partners in his great investment! 

We who heard these Carew Lectures miss in the colder page 
the personality which won us by the touch and tone of his very 
person; but the memory of those evenings is yet with us, and 
we feel again as-we read his book the old sensations as we 
heard the man. We could not take notes then of things so 
vital to remember, as we were under the spell of his utterance; 
but here they are for us in permanent form. 

It is needless to summarize here lectures which so many of 
the readers of this review have heard, and which were outlined 
before us on these pages when delivered. The reading of the 
book confirms our judgment when we heard them, that for 
originality of method, for fullness of content, for practical sug- 





Preaching in the New Age; an Art and an Incarnation. A series of six lectures de- 
livered in the Hartford Theological Seminary upon the Carew Foundation in the Spring 
of 1900. By Albert J. Lyman, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1902, pp. 147, 75 cts. net. 
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gestiveness, and for inspiring quality these lectures will rank 
among the finest utterances of our day. Nowhere is there such 
a vindication of preaching as an Art; and yet his conception of 
Art is so redeemed from mechanism by his profound thought 
of continuous spiritual incarnation of the Lord in our life, and 
of our life in the lives of men, that Art is raised to its highest 
power, and is transformed by the loftiest motives. 

Surely every Hartford student, and the hundreds of others 
whose questions helped to shape the message of the Carew Lec- 
turer of two years ago, will read and read again this permanent 
record of his visit here. 

ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM. 





In the winter of 1g01 Dr. Frederich Delitzsch, Professor of Assyriology 
in the University of Berlin, delivered an address before the German Em- 
peror on the subject of the value of Assyriological research for religion. 
This was afterwards published in a handsome little volume entitled ‘‘ Babel 
und Bibel.” Mr. McCormack has done the English-reading public a good 
service in translating this and publishing it under the name of Babel and 
Bible. ‘The translation is well done, but the typography is far from perfect, 
and the general make-up of the book is inferior to that of its German 
original. ‘The plates of the German illustrations have apparently not 
been accessible to the American publisher, and the reproductions of them 
are inferior to the originals in the German edition. Nevertheless this book 
enables the English student to gain access to the views of one of the most 
distinguished German Assyriologists upon the relations of Babylonian and 
Assyrian archeology to Biblical interpretation. Dr. Delitzsch gives an in- 
teresting summary of the history of archzeology in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and points out all the main features in which the Biblical narrative is illu- 
minated by archzological discoveries. With most of these features Biblical 
students have long been familiar, but there are a number of points that are 
new in this treatise. Particularly interesting is the opinion that the Hebrew 
name of God, Yahveh, reappears in some tablets of the period of Hammu- 
rabi, the Amraphel of Genesis XIV, who reigned about 2200 B. C. In view 
of the present discussion as to the antiquity of the Babylonian elements in 
the Hebrew religion, it is significant that Professor Delitzsch agrees with 
Gunkel and Zimmern that these elements were not derived in any great 
measure at the time of the Babylonian captivity, but found their way into 
Canaan centuries before the Hebrew conquest, and were adopted by the 
Hebrews from the Canaanites. It is also worthy of note that Delitzsch 
favors the later chronology for old Babylonian history, placing Sargon I. 
in the third millennium B. C. with Winckler and Lehmann, rather than in 
the fourth millennium B. C. with Hilprecht and other Assyriologists, who 
are convinced of the infallibility of the chronological data of King Naboni- 
dus. For one who is anxious to know just what Assyriology has done in 
elucidating the meaning of the Old Testament and in establishing its chro- 
nology no better reference work could be suggested than this timely little 
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book of Professor Delitzsch’s. (Open Court Publishing Co., pp. 66. 50 cts. 
net.) BBE 


The Pentateuch in the Light of Today, by Alfred Holborn, M.A., 
contains the substance of a course of lectures delivered to teachers in Lon- 
don, under the auspices of the Sunday-school Union. It is a brief and 
popular introduction to the Pentateuch on the lines of the higher criticism. 
That such a course should have been called for by the Sunday-school Union 
in London, that it should have been successfully delivered to an audience of 
Sunday-school teachers, and that its publication should afterwards have 
been called for, are evidences that the scientific study of the Bible has ad- 
vanced much further in England than in America. These lectures would 
be regarded as very radical by most Sunday-school Unions in the United 
States, and it is doubtful whether they would be considered desirable to 
present to a popular audience. They represent, however, very fairly the 
consensus of modern critical opinion in regard to the Pentateuch, and it is 
much to be wished that lectures of a similar character might be given in 
this country. They would serve to dispel much of the ignorant prejudice 
that now exists against the higher criticism on the part of people who sup- 
pose that its chief aim is the destruction of the Bible. The author begins 
with a general introduction, discussing the authorship of the Pentateuch 
and its evidence of composite character. This he follows with a brief ac- 
count of the four main documents of the Pentateuch as recognized by 
modern criticism, with a discussion of their age and relation to one another. 
He then takes up in order the narratives and legislation, applying to these 
in detail the results of modern critical and archzological research. In his 
analysis he follows the conclusions of Driver in his Introduction to the Old 
Testament, and in an appendix he gives a table of the composition of the 
Pentateuch compiled from Driver. The only weakness in the book is the 
limited range of authorities consulted by the author. Only English books 
have been used to any appreciable extent, and these not always the most 
modern or most important treatises. On the whole, however, this little 
volume gives a clear and interesting survey of the present state of opinion 
in regard to the composition and origin of the Pentateuch, and is a book 
admirably adapted to put into the hands of a Sunday-school teacher or gen- 
eral reader in order to give an impression of the present status of Penta- 
teuchal study. (Scribner, pp. 113. 75 cts. net.) L. B. P. 


The discussion anent higher criticism in Scotland is getting to be the 
battle of the Smiths. Wm. Robertson Smith gave the debate a mighty on- 
set in the ’80’s. Geo. Adam Smith wrought a most disquieting contribution 
by the publication in Scotland of his lectures at Yale on ‘‘ Modern Criticism 
and Preaching the Old Testament.” And now John Smith, pastor of 
Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh, adds The Jutegrity of Scripture: 
Plain Reasons for Rejecting the Critical Hypothesis. ‘Touching this last 
utterance a few general statements deserve to be made. The author can 
wield a literary style fully worthy to stand beside the volumes in the 
Expositor’s Bible Series upon Isaiah. He has been intimately conversant 
with every phase of the critical movement in Scotland. He sat for a year 
at Aberdeen on the same bench with Wm. Robertson Smith as a class fel- 
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low. By long pondering he has sunk his thought into the deep heart of the 
issues involved. He passes innumerable minutiae without so much as a hint 
of their existence. That this does not argue an erring or ignorant estimate 
is shown by his precise handling of other minutiae in illustration both of his 
method and point of view. He always speaks with outright vigor, as be- 
comes a debator worthy to be heard. His energy of treatment is prevail- 
ingly most manifestly due, not to any heat of vengeance or absence of full 
respect, but only to the deep and simple seriousness of his soul's conviction 
that spiritual issues of incomparable moment are at stake. Thus much in 
general. 

To be more particular. He strikes into the contention by recalling that 
the material under review—the Hebrew Scriptures—is today, as it has 
been for centuries, a living spiritual force. This judgment, in which hosts 
of reverent souls unite today, was the judgment of every witness in the 
New Testament age. After frankly conceding to critical scholarship the un- 
challengeable right to summon and sift all evidence touching literary, lin- 
guistic, and historical data with which the Biblical message is interlaced, 
and as firmly insisting that the Scriptures make an appeal far more signifi- 
cant and profound to another than the critical sense, he describes in most 
succinct fashion the pregnant thesis of the critical school, finding its under- 
lying and organic principle in culminating assertions by Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, the two Smiths, and Prof. Bruce. In this fundamental thesis the 
author fastens upon two elements, conjecture and naturalism. And keep- 
ing to the Pentateuch, he combines his material, as he finds it among all 
critics, into the assertion common to them all, that what is presented in 
Scripture as creative and the beginning of a covenant history, was the 
gathered result and dramatic presentation of a long development. This 
central position he contests. 

He begins by querying how Israel in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah 
could have felt so high and reverent regard for the Mosaic writings as such, 
if in fact that legislation did not come from God, did not belong as a whole to 
the Mosaic age, but was a ccncoction of the exile, pieced together from old 
law and consuetudinary usage, wrought up not only with a fertile imagina- 
tion, but with something approaching conscious fabrication. To give this 
point, he specifies the critical story of the tabernacle and the Priest’s code. 
And he makes few words in saying such causes can never explain such 
effects. Unnamed writers in uncreative times cannot be held to explain 
the origin of a national devotion to faith in that law as a revelation from 
God, working with such unparalleled persistence and intensity. Back and 
forth the author tosses this central query. Such deep searchings of heart, 
such national prostrations as before the immediate presence of God — how 
couid they ever have been the religious and moral issue of such fabrica- 
tions of men, such confessed trifling with historic fact! The critical analysis 
of Genesis is one thing. With this the author is not engaged. The denial of 
a creative revelation of covenant truth, with its solid and vital reality in 
patriarchal life and priestly and tabernacle rites, is a different thing. Upon 
this unproved and unprovable dogma he fastens a relentless grip; and he 
avers with a precision and logical vigor, and rhetorical power, that no one 
will lightly scorn, that it can never bear the light of the prayer of 
Nehemiah. 
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He then sets the battle in the times of Josiah. He handles the problem 
here much as before. But he specially treats the element of conjecture, 
laying bare the full reach of the realm of ignorance covered by the critical 
hypothesis, all in constant view of the high solemnity of the issues in hand. 
Here he handles Deuteronomy, locating its greatness more in what it points 
back to than in what it expresses, thus opening afresh that irrepressible 
problem of the relation of Deuteronomy to Exodus. 

For another test the author examines the hypothesis in the presence of 
Amos and Hosea. Here Robertson Smith’s assertion is the point of depart- 
ure. He declares that to the very verge of this period the religion of Israel 
was ‘‘ polytheism with an opportunity for monotheism at the heart of it.” In 
the face of that assertion the author cries out: ‘‘ How explain, if that be so, 
the sublime ethical monotheism of Amos; the tender, holy, brooding love of 
God in Hosea?” And he roundly affirms, ‘‘ you simply cannot understand 
prophecy unless you realize the unspeakable reverence of all the prophets 
for the entrance of God in promise and condition into the dawn of their his- 
tory.” He sums up his application of these three historic tests with a two- 
fold affirmation; outside the theory— itself only a theory, and as yet on 
trial — not one objective fact makes impossible a Mosaic origin; and outside 
the theory, no scrap of independent testimony has been found to unearth 
the supposed redactors, or to prove that the stages of the critical theory 
were the real stages at which, piece by piece, the Pentateuch was built up. 

Alongside this discussion is set the evidence from Archeology. That 
far-off era was not sorude. It was an age of mighty empires, high civiliza- 
tion, brisk movement, vast political complications. Here is a vital item. 
The portrait of the times of Abraham and Moses as times of crude savagery, 
tude culture, and primitive conditions generally is a sad distortion of 
historic fact, not to say a libel on man. Possibilities of a high order lay 
within Israel’s reach. Once conceive and allow the insertion of a mono- 
theistic, ethical, highly creative covenant revelation, and you have what is 
in no respect an impossible, in no respect an unhistorical event, as Prophet- 
ism proves, but in every respect a full explanation of Hebrew history as the 
Pentateuch sets it afoot. 

To all this it is bravely added that the whole burden of proof rests with 
the naturalistic critic. Given the indubitable divine effects actually trace- 
able to Scripture as it stands, the elimination of the divine creative revelation 
in the Mosaic section calls for demonstrative indubitable proof. Conjecture 
can never avail. This leads to stripping the critical position to its bones 


' with a view to properly handling the conjectural nature of its fundamental 


postulate in all its nakedness. What is a valid hypothesis? Here is a 
question that has been as yet but too feebly pressed. The treatment here 
opens a profound debate. All the issues come into open view. All ele- 
ments are deliberately weighed. Not ina moment or a day will this new 
phase submit to be dismissed. Estimates of values, measurements of mag- 
nitudes, siftings of testimony, comparisons ofeattitudes, forecastings of 
issues, ponderings of alternatives, and all under approved laws of evidence; 
logic, and Christian faith, are bound to confront and scrutinize, and judge, 
not merely the minor details, but more insistently the central hypothesis of 
the critical view. And from start to finish it is to be held strictly in view 
that this critical contention for the naturalistic growth of the Mosaic liter- 
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ature is in its inmost texture a hypothesis, and as yet nothing more. Just 
here is some of the most pungent work in the book. And its pungency in- 
heres not so much in its rhetoric, though it is superb, nor in its respect for the 
imperial worth of the laws of logic, but in the author’s religious reverence 
for the religious magnitudes with which the whole discussion deals. It is 
here that the author illustrates his familiarity with the smaller details of the 
great debate. It is a chapter of commanding power and balance and in- 
sight. And he finally sharpens the whole discussion down to this pointed 
inquiry: ‘‘ Did Jesus fundamentally mistake the character of the Old Testa- 
ment? Did he take for a creative revelation what was a slow and ordinary 


human growth? Did he take for prophetic insight of the patriarch Abraham, - 


words which some imaginative writer put into the mouth of a geographic 
myth?” 

The substance of the treatise culminates in a tentative set of five rules to 
govern Scripture criticism, for that criticism has a place he cordially 
contends. 

The thesis of the whole book may be said to comprise the following 
assertions: The critical view locates its proper level in naturalism. The 
proper level of Scripture is not naturalism. The critical view is a great 
destroyer of personalities. The Bible is characteristically a creator and in- 
spirer and sustainer of strong personalities. The critical view is in its 
central affirmation a gigantic conjecture. The Bible as it stands is an in- 
finite and unfailing wellhead of spiritual power and life. The critical view 
is the monument of astonishing, almost unparalleled scholarly acumen. But 
its tendency to reduce the spiritually creative and free to the category of 
the natural and fixed is like the similar tendency in the broader realm of 
evolutionary thought, a passing fashion of the age, as the heavenly person- 
ality of Christ forever makes clear. The volume is marked throughout by 
rare vigor, insight, and effectiveness. It dispels much smoke. It makes 
the vital issues clear. Ina single sentence he sets the battle around this 
simple but profound inquiry: Shall the spiritual or the natural dominate in 
our interpretation of the nature and origin and authority of the Scripture 
records? (Revell, pp. vi, 283. $1.25.) Cc. S. B. 


Daniel in the Critic's Den is the somewhat repelling title of a work by 
Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D., intended as a reply to the commenta- 
ries of Farrar and Driver on Daniel. The author emphasizes the fact that 
he is a lawyer by profession, accustomed to weigh evidence impartially. As 
such he professes to investigate the evidence for and against the traditional 
view that the Book of Daniel was written by the captive Jew at the courts 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and Darius. Claiming to be an impartial 
discussion of evidence, Dr. Anderson’s book must be held to strict account. 
In view of its own severe judgment on the critics, so it must expect severe 
treatment at the hands of the jury —the general public of intelligent men — 
to whom it appeals. One avould suppose that the impartial investigator 
would restrain his prejudice and search diligently for the truth alone. But 
the title of his work tells us that it is a den of critics into which the Book of 
Daniel has been thrown, and never for one moment is this conception of the 
critics as a body of hostile, dangerous men out of the writer’s mind. In say- 
ing this we have said enough. ‘This work is not a patient, scholarly investi- 
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gation of the difficult questions connected with the Book of Daniel, but a 
piece of special pleading marked by strong animus against critical research, 
unless such research should arrive at conclusions altogetherin harmony with 
tradition. On one or two minor points, such as the probability that the 
chronological statement in Dan. 1 :1 is correct and that the era spoken of in 
g:25 is not to be dated from the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Dr. Anderson is well worth hearing. But the treatment as a whole is 
unsatisfactory and unconvincing, simply because it fails to take account of 
most of the facts which a careful study of the Book of Daniel reveals. (Re- 
vell, pp. xii, 186. $1.25 net.) E. E. N. 


The third volume of the International Handbooks to the New Testament 
contains a goodly group of books, Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians, Phil- 
emon, the Pastoral epistles, James, First and Second Peter, and Jude, all of 
them treated by the editor of the series, Dr. Orello Cone. Each book is 
furnished with an introduction and a commentary, and Hebrews, Colossians, 
Ephesians, and the Pastorals, in addition with a brief discussion of the doc- 
trinal teaching contained in the writings. From this it is evident that these 
first epistles are to Dr. Cone, as they are likely to be to most students, the 
important ones of the group. We would consequently look for an especially 
careful treatment of them, particularly in the introductions and doctrinal 
discussions. We regret to say, however, that they do not give evidence in 
every case of adequate study. 

With regard to Hebrews, there seems to be no grasp of the epistle’s ar- 
gument, and consequently no understanding of the author’s purpose in his 
writing, or his particular point of view ; which is all the more remarkable in 
view of the crisp, and, in many points, excellent statement of the epistle’s 
difference of thought from Paul. In the case of Ephesians the cardinal 
problem of the address is dismissed in an easy way, while both in this epistle 
and in Colossians the possibility of thought development on the part of Paul 
under the influence of his changing environment seems to have been for- 
gotten. In fact, the generally accepted epistles of Paul appear to form not 
simply the standard, but the compass of Paul’s thinking, beyond which the 
Apostle is not to be considered to have gone. ‘This is a rather strange posi- 
tion for Dr. Cone to take when one considers how much he might naturally 
be supposed to make of evolution. 

In the case of the Pastoral epistles there is much more of thoroughness in 
the study of the epistles’ characteristics, especially at the point of the pe- 
culiar errors and the specific church organization which they discuss. Yet 
even here we may be pardoned for saying that Dr. Cone gives us the im- 
pression of having made all his study on the negative side of the problem. 
We mistake very much the candidness of Dr. Cone as a student if he does 
not agree with men like Harnack and Zahn in admitting the existence of a 
positive side as well. The discussion of the Pastorals’ doctrinal thought 
also is more balanced than that of the other epistles; yet here, as every- 
where, there is evidence of the peculiar views to which Dr. Cone has com- 
mitted himself in his book on Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. 
(Putnam, pp. viii, 396. $2.00.) 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Contracts, in the Vanderbilt Oriental Series, 
is a collection of contract-tablets that derive especial interest from the fact 
that they are provided at the end with a so-called ‘‘ docket” or registration 
note in an Aramaic dialect. A few of these texts were published before in 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. III, and in the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Semiticarum, Part II; but both of these editions were inaccu- 
rate, and a number of other bilingual tablets were known, so that Professor 
James Henry Stevenson, Ph.D., determined to gather together all inscrip- 
tions of this class and publish them in a single volume. 


He gives, first, a transliteration and translation of forty-six contracts ar- 


ranged in chronological order, and extending from the time of Sennacherib 
to the time of Artaxerxes I. This is followed with a discussion of the Ara- 
maic ‘‘ dockets ” or reference notes that are appended to these tablets. Here 
the author has given facsimiles of the Aramaic texts that are of considerable 
interest to the student of Semitic epigraphy. He transcribes them into the 
square Hebrew character, and discusses their meaning and dialectic affilia- 
tions. This is followed by an index of proper names that occur in the con- 
tracts and by lithograph copies of the Babylonian and Assyrian cuneiform 
texts. As far as the Babylonian and Assyrian material contained in this 
volume is concerned, there is nothing of peculiar interest. The more elabo- 
rate works of Peiser and of Johns have covered the ground of the contract- 
tablets so fully that little now remains to be said, but in the Aramaic dock- 
ets original material of considerable interest to the philologian has been 
gathered. These dockets are so meagre and so much uncertainty still exists 
as to their true reading and translation that it is impossible as yet to say 
precisely what was the dialect in which they were written. Nevertheless, it 
is by gathering such material that further discovery is made possible, and 
Dr. Stevenson deserves the thanks of all Assyriologists for the pains that he 
has taken in bringing this curious material together. He is a thoroughly 
competent Assyriologist, and his transcriptions, transliterations, and trans- 
lations are all worthy of the highest praise. (American Book Co., pp. 206. 
$1.00.) L.. Bs Bs 


To his series of books on Egypt and Chaldea Dr. Budge of the British 
Museum is now adding a history of Egypt reaching from the end of the 
neolithic period to the death of Cleopatra in B. C. 30. Itis evidently intended 
to compete with the history now being issued by Prof. Petrie and others, 
although it does not, like that work, extend into modern times. In the pres- 
ent volume (Lgypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Periods) we are carried 
through the pre-dynastic times and the first three dynasties. Naturally 
much space is given to Prof. Petrie’s discovery of the so-called New Race 
and his hypotheses in regard to it. To these Dr. Budge is strongly opposed. 
He cannot chronologically find any place for such a conquering people be- 
tween the tenth and twelfth dynasties and considers the archzological evi- 
dence also strongly against such a view. For him the ‘‘ New Race” were 
the inhabitants of Egypt whom the Egyptians, as we know them, found on 
entering the country. This conquering people — thereafter the historical 
Egyptians —came from Asia through Arabia, crossing at the Bab al-Man- 
deb. They were of proto-Semitic race and their civilization was connected, 
and not remotely, with that of Babylonia. This is a definite view from 
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which to start, but there needs no saying thatit can be regarded as a work- 
ing hypothesis only, the overthrow of which may come any day. As in his 
previous book on religions, so now on chronology Dr. Budge clings to the 
respectable but antiquated Brugsch. He is probably the last left to do that 
pioneer reverence, Why, in citing Herodotus he has chosen to make use of 
a translation published in 1584, is a question of more than Egyptian dark- 
ness. ‘The permanent value of this book will probably be found in its great 
wealth of illustrations and inscriptions. (Henry Frowde, pp. xxiv, 222. 
$1.25.) D. B. M. 


The high grade of excellence established in the earlier volumes of the 
series of handbooks on the History of Religions is maintained in Dr. De la 
Saussaye’s Religion of the Teutons, which has been capitally translated 
from the Dutch by Professor B. J. Vos, of Baltimore. It consists of two in- 
troductory chapters, the second of which—on the development of the 
scientific treatment of Teutonic mythology — is peculiarly able ; eight chap 
ters sketching the ethnological, social, and political elements of the problem 
as they appear prior to the reconstruction of thought and literature by 
Christianity, with notable emphasis on the importance of the Scandinavian 
series of myths; eleven chapters upon specific topics like Folklore, the 
Pantheon, Animism, Elves and Giants, Cosmogony, Rites of Worship and 
Magic; and a general summary of the subject, a large bibliography and a fine 
index. 

The author's purpose is primarily scientific —to record facts in a sys- 
tematic arrangement. As an illustration of method his book is highly sig- 
nificant. In the nature of things, however, he has been obliged to be ex- 
ceedingly concise in presenting his materials, especially in citing passages 
from poetic and other literature. He felt himself constrained to avoid 
philosophizing upon the data or even interpreting what he finds, in a critical 
or comparative spirit — at least until his final chapter. This characterization 
of the book indicates both its strength and also its limitations. It supplies 
an objective, well reasoned and lucid survey of a field of history of undeni- 
able importance to all who recognize how potent the Teutonic factor is in 
determining and coloring the whole fabric of modern culture. As a general 
book of reference for the main groups of facts the result is highly satisfac- 
tory. But its wide sweep in a comparatively small number of pages makes 
the treatment of details often rather too rapid to be specially vivid. This is 
noticeable, for example, in the characterizations of the various duties of the 
Pantheon, or in the explication of particular cycles of myths. The individ- 
ual reader may find that the topic in which he is most interested is dismissed 
so briefly as hardly to be illuminating. On the other hand, the inquirer 
who wishes to push behind the data into their probable significance as 
compared with data in other historic myth systems may possibly be some- 
what disappointed. Even the fascinating question of how the ancient ideas 
here set forth have persisted into modern notions in spite of collision with 
notions from other influential sources is not answered as fully as many a 
student might desire. But all such queries about the practical serviceable- 
ness of the work are to be set aside by noting that the author deliberately 
chose to treat his subject in a certain definite way and rigorously pursued 
his plan throughout. The plan was doubtless the only one practicable in 
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the space at his command, and we may well be grateful for the excellence 
of the result. (Ginn. pp. vi, 504. $2.50.) Ww. Ss. P. 


Dr. Stephen Duggan’s Lastern Question, one of the studies in history, 
economics, and public law edited by the faculty of political science of Co- 
lumbia University, is a really admirable historical statement of the diplomatic 
relations between the Ottoman Turks and Europe from the treaty of Kain- 
ardji in 1774 to the present day. It is careful, clear, and impartial, and will 
help many to get rid of the muddled ideas too common with regard to a pe- 
culiarly complicated matter. Especially if the writers in our religious 
periodicals would master these 152 pages before “ settling” the Turkish 
question the gain for common sense and common possibility would be 
great. (The Columbia University Press. 1902. pp. 152. $1.50, net, afer.) 

D. B. M. 


A concise History of Russta from the birth of Peter the Great to the 
present time is the aim of Professor Morfill in his little volume of less than 
five hundred pages. The work is based upon Russian sources, including 
articles in historical reviews and the transactions of the Russian learned 
societies. Much material has come to light in recent years and our author 
has wisely made use of it. His work is full of color in the Plutarchian sense, 
and makes most interesting reading. The prominence of Russia in these 
days among the nations of Europe has created a wide demand for a more 
intimate knowledge of her history. The reigns of Peter the Great, Cath- 
erine II., Alexander I., and Alexander II., form remarkable epochs in the 
history of this people. These monarchs compare favorably with the ablest 
rulers of Europe, and the progress of the empire under them certainly equals 
the progress made by any other country during the same time. We com- 
mend this brief history most heartily and bespeak for it a wide use. The 
author is professor of the Russian and other Slavic languages in Oxford, 
and is besides trained in methods of historical research. We should have 
been glad if he had put a caption of ‘‘sources ” at the head of his chapters 
or in some way given usa brief bibliography. It would be interesting as 
well as instructive to know the springs from which he is drawing. (James 
Pott & Co. pp. 486. $1.75 net.) E. K. M. 


All that is known about Saznt Berin the Apostle of Wessex could be 
written on one page of the REcorp, and yet this little book is by no means 
superfluous. Bede gives us an account of his work in about two hundred 
words and a little additional information is found in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. The present work by J. E. Field does not claim to bring out any 
facts in his life not found in Bright’s ‘‘Chapters of Early English Church 
History,” but many legends, traditions, and antiquarian details are given 
throwing light on the origin and early history of the West Saxon church. 
The later accounts of his life are studied very carefully and the views of the 
medizeval writers in regard to him and his work are given. It is a careful 
study of all the available material and forms a valuable collection for under- 
standing the history of the period. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. pp. xxiii, 248. $1.50.) C.466) 
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At the age of eighty it is wonderful that we should have from his pen 
this charming book of Dr. Cuyler’s. The man who has stood forth, along- 
side of Dr. Goodell, as the finest type of the Christian pastor ; who had a 
“genius for friendship ”, as someone said of him; who ranked high as a 
preacher, and was a reformer without any sensationalism ; such a man 
when he give his Recollections of a Long Life will be listened to by the 
thousands who knew him, and the ten thousands who loved him. This is 
altogether a charming book. It is not an autobiography, and it follows no 
well-defined chronological order. It is not a book of letters. It is a book 
of memories and impressions, of the delightful experiences of interesting 
portraiture regarding the men he met, and the scenes in which he took a 
place. It is difficult in such a book not to offend the taste by seeming con- 
ceit in view of his own privilege and prominence ; but we do not feel any 
such revulsion here. An outspoken man all his life in his theology and his 
social views might have marred his record by the tone of a polemic; but 
the book is as sweet and catholic as the man himself is. Dr. Cuyler could 
easily have written a book twice as long, so rich were his experiences and 
so vivid was his memory; but he has restrained himself to a modest com- 
pass. Dr. Cuyler is pre-eminently the pastor, and all his outside privileges 
and services were subservient to his life purpose. He gives the im- 
pression throughout the volume that his highest joy and glory was to be a 
minister of Christ. Devoted to this work by his mother, early choosing it 
himself, laboring in it for nearly sixty years with intensest zeal, he yet 
found time to write four thousand articles which have been printed in at 
least two hundred million copies. ‘These articles were chiefly short papers 
contributed to the religious press. Dr. Cuyler was among the earliest and 
most ardent temperance reformers, and kept up his interest all through his 
life. He was a man of most robust strength, which he secured by the sim- 
plest but most uncompromising rules of hygiene. He has recorded that 
hardly once in his long life was he kept from his pulpit by sickness. Per- 
haps the most distinctive charm of this book is his relation of incidents of 
social intercourse with the great men of his day. With little claim upon 
such men save his personality, he entered into familiar friendships with the 
great men in politics and letters, who seldom admit their peers into such 
fellowship. Carlyle and Wordsworth and Whittier and Ruskin and Irving 
and Gladstone and Lincoln and Shaftesbury come before us in these pages 
in personal intercourse, with the Brooklyn pastor. It is doubtful whether 
any American knew more of the great preachers and hymn writers of the 
century than did Dr. Cuyler. Here are anecdotes and pictures of Mont- 
gomery, Bonar, Bowring, and Palmer; of Binney and Hamilton and 
Guthrie and Spurgeon and Newman Hall. The Princeton Alexanders 
figure beautifully in his memoirs. Dr. Tyng and Dr. Cox appear in tender 
and amusing reminiscence. One is eager to hear his stories of Beecher and 
Storrs and Adams and Finney — and how many more! Perhaps he throws 
greatest light upon Spurgeon and Newman Hall. One in search of telling 
anecdote told racily will turn to this volume to get fresh and piquant feath- 
ers for his arrows. He reproduces in this book some of the good things he 
told in an earlier volume on ‘‘ Being a Pastor”, and lets us into the method 
of his sermon preparation. The book will be of greatest service to theo- 
logical students to give them the key note of a pastor's true spirit. Here is 
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a story which Dr. Cuyler tells us he has told in every Theological Seminary 
he ever addressed: When a young man candidating at Saratoga he was 
met Monday morning by a baker in the village who told him he had felt so 
sorry for him the day before. ‘‘Why so?” I asked. The reply was: ‘‘I said 
to myself, there is a youth just out of the Seminary and he does not know 
that a Saratoga audience is made up of highly educated people from all 
parts of the land; but I have noticed that if a minister during his first ten 
minutes can convince people that he is only trying to save their souls he 
kills all the critics in the house.” This book of Dr. Cuyler’s is receiving 
very favorable comment from journals of all shades of thought, because it 
strikes all classes as the work of a singularly pure and devoted life. (Baker 
& Tayler Co. p. 356. $1.50 net. Issued also by the American Tract 
Society.) A. R. M 


The appearance in the Westminster Biographies of a volume on John 
Henry, Cardinal Newman, recalls a remark, in these pages not long ago, 
about the fascination of Newman’s career. The present booklet is a very 
concise yet vivid account of this famous life. Its authors, Messrs. A. R. 
Waller and G. H. S. Barrow, have wrought it out with fine sympathy, with 
excellent balance and perspective, and without displaying great bias of 
judgment. Their views, so far as intimated, apparently coincide with those 
that brought Newman to his final stand. Their purpose is stated at the 
outset to be to supplement rather than repeat the material given by New- 
man himself in his well-known ‘‘ Apologia”. They have shown much dis- 
crimination in the facts they cite and the extracts from various documents 
they supply. They have carefuily avoided giving any account of the criti- 
cisms of Newman’s career or character that have been made. 

The book is enriched by an interesting portrait, a chronological list of 
events, and a short bibliography (which, by the way, does not include the 
biography by Dr. Whyte recently reviewed in these pages). (Small, May- 
nard & Co. pp. xviii, 150. 75 cts.) W. S. P. 


The literature of missionary biography is decidedly enriched by Mr. 
Richard Lovett’s recent volume entitled James Chalmers: His Autobiog- 
raphy and Letters. Its subject has already taken rank as one of the great 
heroes of the missionary field, ‘‘ a man of God’s own making,” as the preface 
puts it, whoapplied somewhat singular gifts of temperament and mind with 
concentrated and persistent enthusiasm to the problem of reaching with 
gospel truth races that belong distinctly to the savage grade. We suspect 
that in these days the attention of students of missions is far more drawn to 
the problems presented in semi-civilized countries like China, India, and 
Turkey, for example, both because these lands stand in evidently close rela- 
tion to world-history in general and because the problems in such cases 
have much intellectual complexity, rather than to fields and problems like 
those of the Southern Pacific. Yet it should never be forgotten that the South 
Seas were one of the earliest arenas of missionary effort, that they have fur- 
nished unique illustrations of missionary courage and conquest, and that the 
results and significance of what has there been done have not yet had time 
fully to declare themselves. When one duly considers the story of Hawaii, 
of Samoa, and of New Zealand, not to speak of many more, he realizes that 
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these be important and wonderful manifestations of gospel power. Accord- 
ingly, we heartily welcome a book which powerfully heightens our interest 
in this general field, and which stands somewhat alone in introducing us to 
one striking section of it — that of the island-continent of New Guinea. 

The author’s policy is to present his hero chiefly through his own utter- 
ances. ‘To this end he has skillfully pieced together Chalmer’s autobiogra- 
phy, diary, reports, and letters, and thus enabled us to know him as well as 
his work. From either point of view the book is notable. The canny 
Scotsman, impetuous, witty, indefatigable, versatile, saturated with the 
evangelistic spirit, brimming over with love and tenderness, yet capable of 
bursts of almost warlike vigor, is a man worthy of being known and admired 
and emulated. And the work he did — how simple-hearted, and yet how 
broad-minded it was, how unostentatious, and yet how wise and lasting, 
how patient and minute, and yet how brilliant! As yet Chalmers is less 
known among us in America than his great compatriot, John G. Paton, sim- 
ply because he did not visit this country ; but if we mistake not, in the 
sacred history of the nineteenth century he will rank even higher in the 
noble line of confessors and standard-bearers. 

For these reasons we rejoice that Chalmers has been so promptly and so 
ably portrayed by a biographer. This book should be listed at once as an 
indispensable part of all up-to-date collections of missionary books. (Re- 
vell. pp. 511. $1.50 net.) Ww. S. P. 


In the maze of publications on Chinese customs, manners, politics, and 
international relations it is refreshing to secure two such scholarly produc- 
tions as Dr. Martin’s The Lore of Cathay and Dr. Smith’s China in Con- 
vulsion, both from the press of Revell. 

The former is a sequel to the ‘‘ Cycle of Cathay ” and is intended to give 
us the intellectual life of this great people, as complemental to the active 
life, which was placed before us in the former volume. Its contents are 
really a revision and enlargement of the author’s ‘‘ Hamlin Papers” and 
present to the reader a large amount of new and most interesting material 
which few if any scholars are so well qualified to handle as Dr. Martin. His 
loffg residence in China, his profound knowledge of the language and liter- 
ature of the people, his intimate connection with the great movements, na- 
tional and international, which have taken place in that country within the 
last fifty years, his vital relations to the irreligious and educational life, make 
him an authority of the first rank on such subjects as are dealt with in this 
book. Discussions on ‘Chinese Speculations in Philosophy and Science,” 
“The Confucian Apocrypha,” ‘‘ International Law in Ancient China” 
might mean little or nothing from the ordinary writer on that Summer Land; 
but from Dr. Martin they mean the most scientific consideration of the 
questions we are likely up to this date to have. The reader is certain to 
find pleasure in each of the five books into which the volume is divided, but 
Book II on ‘‘ Chinese Literature,” Book III on ‘‘ Religion and Philosophy of 
the Chinese’ and Book IV on ‘‘ Education in China,” will appeal to him 
with the greatest interest. (Pp. 480. $2.50.) 

Whatever Dr. Smith chooses to write concerning life in China is of first 
value. The fact therefore that he has brought his resources to the recital of 
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the underlying causes and reasons for the late convulsion —a study of its 
origin, its development, its results, with the outlook which it has opened up 
—should be a matter of sincere congratulation with every student of the 
Kingdom’s work in foreign fields. 

The significance of the uprising is placed before us in the opening pages 
by the clear statement that it was no unrelated happening in the life of that 
strange people, but a part of the life that has always belonged to them, in 
fact, an outcome of that living, inevitable because what China is today is 
the result of what China has always been, isolated in her relations with other 
peoples, self-complacent and self-conceited in her estimate of herself. 

This is not merely interesting, but it is important. Christianity may 
claim the right to proclaim to all the world, China included, the great truths 
which have brought her into existence. She should claim this right, but 
there is no lesson which the Christian missionary so needs to learn as that 
of the futility of a successful proclamation of these truths tosuch a people as 
the Chinese without the utmost patience, wisdom, and tactful care of the 
prejudices inborn within those to whom she proclaims them. The last place 
to which a foolish herald of the Gospel, to say nothing of an arrogant agent 
of the church, should be sent, is China. This Dr. Smith shows by many 
facts gathered from the history of Protestant and Catholic missions alike. 

The two volumes are crowded with entertaining narrative, but what is 
more, they are full of illumining discussion. The reader is made not merely 
to live through the strain and stress of the siege of Pekin, but he is com- 
pelled to see the conditions which produced the siege, and to realize the sit- 
uation which the siege has produced, so that when he comes to the outlook 
he secures what really constitutes an insight into the future. For us who 
stay at home what Dr. Smith has written is of fascinating interest. For the 
young and sometimes over-impetuous missionary who sails away to his 
mission campaign it is of fundamental importance. (2 vols., pp. 770. $5.00 
net.) M. W. J. 


There isa peculiar timeliness in the volume called 7he Cross cf Christ 
in Bolo-Land by Rev. John M. Dean. It is a narrative of Christian work in 
the Philippines during the year 1900 both among the American soldiers and 
among the natives, chiefly in the islands of Luzon and Panay. Mr. Dean is 
aY.M.C. A. man, and his going to the East was as an official Association 
organizer. His special duty was to look after the spiritual welfare of the 
great mass of soldiers, who stood sorely in need of religious ministration 
from some one, since Congress had failed properly to supply chaplains. He 
went out on an army transport, sought to place himself under the wing of 
army officers, and devoted himself to the army boys. The book is therefore 
primarily a story of work among our own troops, and is specially valuable 
for this reason. But incidentally Mr. Dean shed much light upon general 
missionary conditions in the islands— upon the contradictory character of 
the natives, upon the situation resulting from Spanish and Catholic misrule, 
upon the slender equipment of Protestant enterprises in the Archipelago, 
and upon the prospects for the future. On the whole, Mr. Dean commends 
himself as an earnest, intelligent, and judicious reporter of facts, though in 
the nature of things one year's residence by one not at home in Spanish and 
working mainly in army circles hardly furnishes the basis for profound gen- 
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eralization. His style is clear, vivacious, and very readable. The book 
has several good illustrations and some statistical tables. (Revell. pp. 233. 
$1.00 net.) Wa Sears 


Under the ambiguous title of Lwx Christz Caroline Atwater Mason has 
given an outline course of study for mission classes in the history of India 
and the history of Christian missions in India. The book contains a brief 
historical sketch of the early centuries of Indian history, then an account of 
the various invasions of the land by foreign conquerors, description of the 
people of India, their religions and social institutions, and finally an outline 
history of Christian missions. The author has made a happy selection of 
the most important things that need to be known by one who wishes to 
understand missionary activity in India. The best authorities have been 
consulted, and striking extracts from standard works are frequently quoted. 
Every few pages a list of topics for further study is inserted, and a selection 
of the best literature on these subjects is appended. A class in mission 
study that should work this book through faithfully would find itself ex- 
tremely well informed on the subject of India. There are a few historical 
mistakes, inevitable in the case of one who does not work at the sources 
first-hand but draws the material entirely from other histories, such as the 
statement that Pantzenus visited the Malabar coast, and that the St. Thom- 
as Christians in southern India are descended from converts made in the 3d 
century ; but these are minor blemishes, and for all practical purposes this 
little volume may be cordially commended to Sunday-schools and mission 
classes as an admirable introduction to the study of Indian missions. 
(Macmillan. pp. 280. Paper, 30c.) L.. Be P. 


Village Work tn India, by Norman Russell, a missionary of the Can- 
ada Presbyterian Church, is an account of travels, experiences, and adven- 
tures during a number of preaching tours in Central India. The book is 
well written, and the anecdotes recorded are excellent reading. Thesketches 
of native life and customs give one an admirable idea of the people among 
whom the author has labored ; and his vivid description of the objections 
raised and difficulties encountered shows clearly what is the character of 
missionary work, at least in this part of India. The book makes no claim to 
be athorough study of the missionary problem or an account of the people 
of India, but is simply the story of what one missionary has learned and has 
encountered during his life in the country. As such, it is considerably above 
the average of works of this class, both literarily and religiously, and will be 
an interesting and useful addition to any Sunday-school library. It is welt 
and fully illustrated with reproductions of photographs taken by the author. 
(Revell. pp. 251. $1.00 net.) E. Bek. 


The Story of the Token is written to preserve the memory of a unique 
custom in the Presbyterian Church now almost obsolete. The ‘‘ Token” 
was usually a small plate of lead marked with some device referring to the 
congregation which owned it, or to the ordinance with which it was con- 
nected, the date of church organization or of a pastorate, and ‘‘ Let a man 
examine himself” or some such appropriate text. When the worshipers 
were being dismissed on the fast day preceding the communion Sabbath 
the minister and elders stood in front of the pulpit. As the members filed 
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past, those who were in good standing and worthy to communicate were 
handed this little metal Token. Persons resting under temporary disqualifi- 
cations were refused tokens and thus debarred from the communion service, 
On the Sabbath the elders passed along the tables, and received from each 
communicant the Token which vouched for his being of the household of faith 
and gave him a right to sit with the people of God. Mr. Shiells, the author 
of the book, has accumulated a large collection of these Tokens and the book 
contains a number of plates of rare American, Scotch, Irish, and Huguenot 
Tokens. It is an interesting and carefully written account of a custom be- 
longing to a period when church discipline was stricter than it is now. 
(Presb. Bd. of Publication. pp. 191. $1.00 net.) C. M. G. 


What zs Religion is one of the profoundest questions of philosophy and 
theology, and it is being asked with great frequency and renewed earnest- 
nessin these days. Harnack revived the question by the course of lectures 
which he delivered in Berlin some three years ago, the English translation 
of which was reviewed ‘in this magazine last winter. Tolstoi asks the 
question in an essay of some fifty pages which is bound up with ‘‘ Other 
New Articles and Letters”. The essay is characterized by its author’s 
well-known point of view and extravagant statements. One must make 
due allowance for the fact that Tolstoi grew up in the faith of the 
Russian Church, which is a stereotyped formalism far removed from the 
spirit of rational Christianity. He could hardly write as he does were he 
an American and did he know the free spirit of Protestantism. Many of 
his assertions are true only of a part of Christendom, such as the Greek and 
Roman Catholic countries, and many more are not true at all. Little need 
be said about this essay, since it contains nothing really new. ‘Tolstoi has 
given us his opinions on this subject in various previous works. The 
most interesting part of the volume in hand is the collection of private 
letters, which constitutes the last third of the book. These give us some 
new insight into the mind and heart of this remarkable man. Russia will 
some time revere him asa great reformer, though he may not himself see 
the dawn of her reformation. He has sown some seed, however, which 
will germinate and fructify in the not distant future. (Crowell. pp. 177. 
60 cts.) E. K. M. 


Professor Edward Hale has done excellently a work finely worth the 
doing in editing from the joint notes of the professor and the students who 
were privileged to hear them the lectures of the late Dr. C. C. Everett of the 
Harvard Divinity School, on The Psychological Elements of Religious 
Faith. These constituted the first part of the instructor’s course in Systematic 
Theology, which was supplemented by a second and longer course on ‘‘ The- 
ism and the Special Content of Christian Faith”, which will be issued by 
a similar method if the reception to this volume warrants it. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that the second volume may see the light. Dr. Everett was 
a man of singularly clear mind, and there was always in his writings a cer- 
tain quality of both grace of diction and grip of thought that made a strong 
impression on the reader. It is inevitable that in posthumous lectures 
edited as are these something of the richness of the personality of the writer 
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should be lost ; and yet they have preserved with a singular felicity the 
clarity of thought, the niceness of analysis, and the aptness of illustration 
which were so noticeable in Dr. Everett’s finished work. The title of the 
book to those trained in the school of the ‘‘ New Psychology ” may appear a 
little misleading, and yet in the light of history of discussion as to the na- 
ture of religion it is a fitting one. The method of the author is by means 
of a critical study of differing views to move forward to his definition of the 
psychological elements in religion until he reaches his own chosen definition 
of religion from the psychological standpoint as ‘‘a feeling toward a super- 
natural presence manifesting itself in truth, goodness, and beauty.” Viewed 
formally thus religion is primarily feeling. Viewed as to its content it 
reaches a supernatural which is fully apprehended only in a threefold mani- 
festation. Religions, viewed singly, have by no means all of them realized 
this full content, but have all approximated toward this which is its ideal 
content. The undertone of it all is the assertion of the reasonable validity 
of that which is apprehended by what the author calls the ‘‘instinct” of 
religion —‘a position which in view of much of present day discussion it is 
of great value to have emphasized. The book abounds in brilliant flashes 
of insight which make its reading full of germinant suggestiveness. We 
certainly wish for it a wide perusal. (Macmillan. pp. xiv, 215. $1.25.) 

A. L. G. 


The appointment by President Roosevelt of Bishop Spalding of Peoria 
as an additional member of the commission to arbitrate the coal strike will 
doubtless arouse in the minds of many the desire to read the latest book by 
aman so signally and, as all recognize, so fittingly honored. The volume 
bears the title Religzon, Agnosticism, and Education, and contains pa- 
pers the substance of which at least has apparently already been given to 
the public in papers or addresses, although only one bears any such specific 
reference. Several of them seem specially directed against positions taken 
by Robert Ingersoll and contain keen criticism of views and attitudes of 
that brilliant speaker. They show in an interesting and delightful way the 
excellent scholarship, the brilliant aphoristic style, the hearty Americanism, 
the adroit logic, and the warm religious fervor of this eminent Roman Cath- 
olic ecclesiastic. Of a singularly charming quality is the address on ‘‘ The 
Victory of Love”, given in Philadelphia at the celebration of the centenary 
of the founding of the society of Sisters of The Sacred Heart. One feels in 
reading it brought closer to the heart of the man than in the papers de- 
signed for a more general public, where the writer's precise religious convic- 
tions could expect a less sympathetic appreciation. Throughout the book 
there is a splendid upholding of the worth and the supreme significance of 
the religious life in respect to matters philosophical, political, and educa- 
tional that calls for a hearty Amen, even though the word ‘‘ religion” have to 
the mind of the reader a wider connotation than to the mind of the writer. 
(A.C. McClurg & Co. pp. 285. 80 cts. net.) A. L. G. 


Fatth Built on Reason is ‘‘asurvey of free and universal religion” in 
the form of a catechism originally designed for use by the older classes in 
the Sunday-schools of churches privileged to belong to this ‘‘free church 
movement”. The author, Mr. F. L. Abbott, says that its content is 
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derived entirely from the philosophical works of his father, Dr. F. E. Ab. 
bott, and we see no great reason to doubt the statement. To one who 
watches movements of religious thought the book is interesting as show- 
ing, in the bald outlines which the catechetical form requires, how closely 
the lines of thought and the method of argument parallel the utterances of 
the Deists of the eighteenth century.. (James H. West & Co. pp. 83. 
50 cts.) A. L. G, 


Religion for the Time consists of ‘six conferences on Natural Relig- 
ion, delivered by the Rev. Arthur B. Conger in the Church of the Transfig- 
uration, New York,” together with four supplementary essays dealing with 
the Anglican Church and Protestantism, The Christian’s Attitude to the 
Higher Criticism, The Nature of Inspiration as applied to the Holy Scrip- 
ture, Catholic Dogma and Modern Exegesis. The Conferences are not 
without merit in passages of their argumentation, even though they culmi- 
nate ir the statement ‘ If we put our hand in that of our Mother the Church 
we may serenely walk with her in the paths of certitude; for ‘ we have the 
Mind of Christ’”. In the first of the four essays the author carefully with- 
draws his immaculate ecclesiastical garments from the besmirchment that 
might come with the word ‘‘ Protestant”. In the second heinforms us 
that ‘“‘the Higher Criticism is an instrument of such superb calibre and 
delicacy of edge that it can be used safely only within the limits of the Cath- 
olic Church.” In the third he remarks that the dilemma raised when it is 
said that the Church rests on the authority of Inspiration, and Inspiration 
on the authority of the Church, arises only because men ‘‘ misapprehend the 
Church’s position. She is in fact the only authorized teacher of the world.” 
While in the fourth we are told that ‘‘ we have attained a Catholic dogma — 
we have reached a resting place for the mind, we have found a basis for 
conduct. We have God’s truth, and that, like Himself, can never change.” 
And at the top of each left-hand page we are reminded that this is ‘‘Relig- 
ion for the time”! (Phila., Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. pp. 283. $1.00.) 


In the midst of the mass of present speculation as to the future life it is 
good to get such a sane, common sense, and at the same time profoundly 
spiritual treatment of the subject as appears in Dr. Washington Gladden’s 
booklet on 7he Practice of Immortality. With an exquisite quality of re- 
ligious insight, with enough formal argument to make its logic palpable, 
and enough of simple appeal to sincere religious feeling to make it vital, the 
author makes clear both the reality and the significance of the life beyond. 
It will prove more helpful to many people than any elaborated treatise 
could become. (The Pilgrim Press. pp. 24. 25 cts. net.) A. L. G. 


Dr. David Gregg has written a little book on the same general subject 
as Dr. Gladden’s and gives it the title Zhe Dzctum of Reason on Man's 
Immortality. Arguing that not only the Bible but reason can give a reve- 
lation as to Immortality, he holds that this rational revelation has ‘‘ made 
the immortality of man the active faith of the leading races and nations, has 
put it into the Master-minds of all ages as a vital principle, and has created 
the finest literature of the world.” The inference from these facts is con- 
firmed by the teachings of all the sciences and by the hypotheses that are 
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most fruitful in the production of a noble manhood. The book is interesting 
and has some fresh points of view. (Treat & Co. pp. 73. 30 cts.) A.L.G. 


G. Campbell Morgan is more and more coming to recognition as a spirit- 
ual power. A scholar as well as an evangelist ; a broad student and a man 
of emotional fire; a fine type of the man of letters and the faithful preacher, 
His latest book is entitled 4 First Century Message to Twentieth Century 
Christians. We could imagine from such a title any number of lines of 
thought ; philosophical, historic, apologetic. But when we open the book 
we find a series of addresses based upon the letters to the seven churches of 
Asia, in the Book of Revelation. Here is a fair field, we think, for the 
allegorizing method of interpretation, for reading into the text many things 
which are not there. The earlier hermeneutics which found spiritual sig- 
nificance in every syllable and allowed imagination to dethrone exegesis 
has had abundant exemplification in this passage. Mr. Morgan has had the 
courage to take these letters, to use the utmost effort to expound their 
essential message, to read closely the letter of the letters, and yet to deal 
broadly and fairly with the significance of the text, and to show in a masterly 
way the legitimate application of these specific utterances to the times in 
which we live. Apart from its content of thought, this volume is notable in 
showing how one can retain all that is vital in the minute exegesis of a for- 
mer school, and yet retain the scholarly habit, and the practical impulse in 
legitimate union. It is needless to try to unfold the teaching or to follow 
out the practical application of Mr. Morgan’s thought ; but to any one who 
wishes to see how a modern, scholarly evangelist can blend the experiential 
and practical to quicken and prick the modern Christian heart and conscience 
we commend to him this last utterance of Mr. Morgan. (Revell. pp. 217. 
$1.00.) A. R. M. 


The Seven Great Hymns of theMedieval Church is a new edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, of a work that appeared anonymously in 1865, and was 
several times reprinted. The author now makes himself known as Charles 
C. Nott, and now explains with altogether unnecessary modesty his purpose. 
The book long ago commended itself for its useful selection of material and 
for the quiet dignity of its annotations. The hymns selected are Bernard’s 
Celestial Country, the Dies Irae, the Stabat Mater (with its pendant, the 
Mater Speciosa), the Veni Sancte Spiritus, the Veni Creator Spiritus, the 
Vexilla Regis, and the Alleluiatic Sequence. Each is presented in the origi- 
nal and in one or more carefully chosen translations. In the Introduction 
much information is supplied upon the series. We are heartily glad that the 
author is moved to issue this improved edition of what ought to be a popular 
handbook. (New York, Edwin S. Gorham. pp. xxiii, 154. $1.00.) w.s. P. 


While the volume of sermons entitled Neglected People of the Bible, 
by Dinsdale T. Young, contains many warm-hearted utterances on practical 
religion, as expositions of Scripture the discourses cannot receive unqualified 
recommendation. The neglected people whose experiences form the basis 
of Mr. Young’s homilies are Isaac, Laban, Simeon, and Levi, Caleb, Saul, 
Barzillai, Obadiah, Gehazi, the Rechabites, Ebed-Melech, Mark, Barnabas, 
Aquila and Priscilla, Apollos and Onesiphorus. A prime qualification for 
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such expository preaching is a correct understanding of the Bible text, a 
true appreciation of the age and environment with which the text deals, and 
a perception of the real part in life played by the characters who are used 
by the preacher as warnings or examples. In these respects Mr. Young’s 
sermons are, in our judgment, conspicuously wanting. Yet this is the second 
edition of this work, which only goes to show that sermons can be popular 
and, perhaps, profitable even though they do violate all sound exegetical 
and homiletical principles. (American Tract Society. pp. 277. $1.00.) 
E. E. N. 


The size of a book need not signify its value. Suggestions on Prayer, 
by Lucy H. M. Soulsby, is a tiny volume, but its practical utility is large. 
We are inclined to be specially glad that the author has not made a treatise 
or a discussion, but has set down without argument or amplification such 
directions as a wise teacher might give to an earnest pupil. The purpose 
of the book is to guide young Christians, but there are few older ones who 
would not be profited by what is said about Difficulties in Prayer, Making a 
Prayer-Book (for one’s own use), Morning and Evening Prayer, Power by 
Means of Prayer, and Self-Examination. The accent falls throughout upon 
the spiritual contents and attitude of prayer. The only lack we feel in the 
treatment is in sharp and sweeping definitions of the intellectual factors. 
But perhaps this would have detracted from the singularly warm and up- 
lifting total impression. (Longmans. pp. 72. 50 cts.) W. S. P. 


Mr. Nolan Rice Best in his book on The College Man in Doubt has 
written with a good appreciation of the peculiar difficulties that meet a 
young man in the most formative period of his life. He has discerned that 


the stage of doubt through which men pass during this period of the broad-. 


ening of the mental horizon is neither something to be surprised at nor 
something to be proud of, and his words are sane, wholesome, and manly, 
and are pervaded by a genuine spirituality. The book should prove service- 
able to many. (Westminster Press. pp. 78. 50 cts. net.) A. L. G. 


A book comes to us from a Methodist publishing house in Nashville, 
Tennessee, by an author who is a D.D. writing under the pseudonym of 
‘Jean Kelsew”, and who presents to us a plainly bound, crudely illustrated 
volume with the long title of The Mountaineers ; or Bottled Sunshine for 
Blue Mondays. Among the profounder, more dignified, and perhaps dryer 
books which lie on our table, we might give it a casual glance or a hasty 
notice. But pick it up and get into its pages before you throw it aside. 
For it takes you into that unknown but fascinating life of the southern 
mountain region, and gives you a picture of those people, not by an occa- 
sional newspaper correspondent, but by one who has lived among them, has 
caught their flavor, interprets their character and tells their stories both in 
the language and the spirit of the locality. It is not an elegant book— 
neither are the people; the Doctor of Divinity is not always in evidence 
in the stories he tells — but he could not have got the stories had he worn 
his academic hood in their huts; you could not illustrate your sermons in 
Boston by unexpurgated renderings of his yarns, nor hang his charcoal 
designs on the parsonage walls: but if you want to know these people just 
as they are in their crudeness, poverty, and coarseness, yet in their honesty, 
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grit, and essential piety, read ‘‘The Mountaineers”; and if you want to 
laugh over stories broad and rhetorically coarse, without being low or vulgar, 
read and laugh as you unbottle this ‘‘ Sunshine for Blue Mondays”. (Pub- 
lishing House of M. E. Church South, Nashville, Tenn. pp. 308. $1.00.) 

A. R. M. 


The Town or Country Church has long needed a book written in its 

‘ behalf. City evangelization has a library already on its themes, and the 
Institutional Church is often exploited. But here comes a book all the way 

from California to vitalize our interest in the country church. It is the 

Problems of the Town Church, by G. A. Miller. The author reminds us 

of some things which have been entirely overlooked. In our amazement at 

the growth of the modern city we forget that if cities of over eight thousand 

have one-third of our population, the converse is also true that village and 

country have two-thirds of our inhabitants. If there are five hundred and 

fifty cities of the former group there are ten thousand of the latter. The 

relative preponderance of the cities comes from a provincial view of the sub- 

ject. Only in New England have the cities a bare majority of the popula- 

tion. In the country at large seventy-seven per cent. are not city dwellers. 

The author claims that the last census has shown a relative decline in the 

proportion of city increase. We are not yet in a position to verify his state- 

ment, nor can we take time to test his statement that eighty per cent. of the 

churches of the country of today are located in towns of less than eight 

thousand inhabitants, and that about four pastors out of five are in charge 

of town churches. But, whether capable of such exact statistical measures, 

certainly the author is well within the truth, and the age needs the tonic of 

this statement, in order to recall us to the country problem, which in many 

respects is harder and more important than that of the cities. He argues 

with much force that the town church is representative ; that it stands near- 

est to the people; that it is a natural center, and a neglected field; that 
mere elimination of superfluous country churches will not meet the diffi- 

culty —for it is not fewer but better churches that we need ; that ignorance 
of the problems, and need of study upon them, and a new conception of the 
importance and possibilities of the country churches alike confront us. The 

author gives us a keen analysis of the conditions in the problem: the lack 
of culture facilities and church equipment ; the need of higher ideals ; the 
demand for leaders ; the provincial familiarities for good or ill; poor quality 
of available ministers, etc. The brighter side of the problem is clearly 
pointed out and the necessity for newer and more vital methods of work 
which are possible. The main part of the book is occupied in exploiting 
some of these methods. The chief criticism to be made upon the book is 
that nearly all that the author says about methods has been already said in 
other books and is applicable especially to cities in larger centers. He im- 
plies rather than shows that his points could be made vital in smaller fields, 
We believe that much of his contention is right and that what he says might 
be shown to be adaptable. He does not give sufficient help right at this 
needed point. The earlier chapters in which he analyses the problem are 
good as far as he goes, but do not go far enough. This book still leaves the 
field open for another writer to give us a full and adequate study of village 
and town problems from the churches’ standpoint. The wise pastor will 
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take with much allowance the miscellaneous and often mechanical sug- 
gestions the author commends. But it is a good book on the whole and full 
of helpful suggestions in an important and neglected field. (Revell. pp. 
201. 75C.) A. R. M. 


A small volume of much excellence is before us in Dr. Sloan’s Soczal 
Regeneration. Mr. Sloan is a minister, and his residence is in Helena, 
Montana. He has been a careful student of some of the best social litera- 
ture, and he shows a good judgment and scholarly spirit, often rare in such 
writings. His purpose is to show how in Christ and His teachings we have 
the solution of the vexed questions that trouble Social Science. His intro- 
duction deals with the three methods which have generally been used: the 
external, the spiritual, and the attempt to blend the two. The last is the 
method of Christianity, with special emphasis upon the spiritual. His 
second chapter deals with the statement of the Social Problem, and his book 
is an amplification of the thesis, which he borrows confessedly, but amplifies 
in his own way: ‘‘ The improvement of the material, intellectual, moral, re- 
ligious, and social condition of the laboring classes; the regeneration of un- 
regenerated wealth; the abolition of such ranks as prove our boasted freedom 
nominal and legal, but not real; the organization of society so as to prevent 
toil excessive, burdensome, and long on the part of some, and the idleness of 
others; the destruction of the unearned increment, and the appropriation to 
laborers of the full reward of their exertions; the question of the right of em- 
ployment for all and the securing to the toilers not only their full share in the 
increase of the national wealth, but also such opportunities as will enable 
them to partake of that culture which is claimed as the glory of the nine- 
teenth century and the inheritance of all.” 

Some inadequate solutions are discussed in two chapters; the require- 
ments of an adequate solution in another chapter; what Christianity has 
done in the past, what it is adequate to do in the present, and what its 
hopes are for the future; each theme engages one of the remaining chapters 
of the book. 

This discussion cannot claim marked originality, or great profundity; but 
it is a sane, readable book, in good literary form, and in excellent spirit. It 
is not exhaustive, but it is full of well chosen information, and the busy 
worker will find some good points on current social problems clearly and 
succinctly stated. (Westminster Press. pp. 142. 50 cts.) A. R. M. 


In the Child for Christ, by A. H. McKinney, we have a brief plea for 
early conversion and training of children. The author tries to show in very 
simple ways what conversion is not, and what it is; to tell why our efforts 
should be directed to the child; the preparation for such work, and the 
methods to be used. He has a chapter on the significance and use of 
Decision Day, and some hints as to cultivation of child discipleship. A 
bibliography is appended. The points are clearly stated under numerical 
captions, and the chapters are so summarized by captions in different sized 
letters as to make the contents visually easy to grasp. It is an attractive 
and helpful volume, especially for the Sunday-school teacher in the primary 
grades of teaching. (Revell. pp. 154. 50 cts.) A. R. M. 
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In Presbyterian Home Missions Dr. S. H. Doyle has given us an emi- 
nently readable sketch of the Home Missionary activity of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. After an explanatory chapter showing the 
successive steps in the organization of the Home mission activity of the 
Presbyterian Church from the first committee of two appointed by the 
Assembly of 1789 to the present supervision by the Board of Home Missions 
and the Woman’s Board, the history of the work in the various fields is 
sketched. Beginning with the story of missions to the Indians, in which, 
somewhat irrelevantly, the Indian question in general is discussed at some 
length, successive chapters tell in a lively, interesting way the work of the 
Presbyterians among the Mormons, the mountains of West Virginia and 
Kentucky, the Mexicans, the foreigners in the United States, the Porto 
Ricans and Cubans, and in the Great West. Then follows a brief chapter 
on what is done by the Synod independent of the Boards, while the book 
closes with a strong appeal to Presbyterians for loyal support. Besides the 
positive but erroneous statement about Marcus Whitman’s connection with 
the saving of the Northwest Territory to the United States, we have 
noticed some other inaccuracies in the account of the mission to the Indians, 
but they are not serious enough to mar the usefulness of the book, which 
well deserves reading by all interested in Missions in America. (Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. pp. xiv, 318. $1.00 net.) E, E. N. 


We have three little pamphlets from the Presbyterian Board of Publica 

tion. The first, by Ralph E. Prime, bears the title, 7ze Power of Goa’s 
Word, and narrates a touching incident of its efficiency. The second and 
third are written vigorously and earnestly along the older lines. In one Mr. 
Calvin W. Dill would show how Christianity from its content shows itself to 
be both from and suited to man’s need and hence 7he Divine Religzon of 
Humanity. In the other Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt advances a plea for the 
study and appreciation of Theology as a Popular Science. (Price re- 
spectively 30 cts., 20 cts., 10 cts.) 


Professor Ella Flagg Young presents as No. VI of Contributions to Edu- 
cation, a little book on Some Types of Modern Educational Theory. She 
presents in five brief chapters the views respectively of Arnold Tompkins, 
Mary R. Alling-Aber, W. W. Speer, Francis W. Parker, and John Dewey, 
and adds two or three pages to show that with all their divergences there 
runs through them all a fundamentally common thought. It is an interest- 
ing pedagogical study. (Chicago University Press. pp. 70. 25 cts., Japer.) 


In the department of ‘‘ Literary Comment,” in addition to other books, 
will be found somewhat full mention of the following: Zhe Simple 
Life, by Charles Wagner (McClure, Phillips & Co.); /talzan Life in Town 
and Country, by Luigi Villari (Putnam); Among the Water Fowl, by 
Herbert K. Job (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
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Literarp Comment, 


A MAN WHO COULD SEE, 


The preacher of righteousness need not always come in leathern gar- 
ments and be accompanied by a raw gale. The fine breeding and keen 
sensibilities of the late Charles Dudley Warner may have given him the 
attitude of a simple observer more than that of a reformer, yet his words 
strike truth so unerringly and with such persuasion that he is to be reckoned 
among our great moralforces. It was in his ability to see, to see clearly and 
honestly, that his strength lay, and in all his utterance one is conscious of a 
precision and sincerity of mind and an accuracy of judgment which indicate 
the most intimate acquaintance with the objects of his interest. In this re- 
spect he was not unlike Thoreau, except that the author of ‘‘ Walden” fixed 
his gaze on the wonders of exterior nature, in lake and woods, while this 
other priest of truth walked among men and laid hold of facts concerning 
the marvelously intense and complex growth of American life. There is less 
that is calm and cool and leisurely in this region than in Thoreau’s, yet Mr. 
Warner was not a man to grow bewildered. His ideas are never in. haste; 
they do not add to the jostling and confusion. The master enters, and pro- 
ceeds with fine poise to distinguish between relative values, and to lay hold 
of things simple and profound and enduring, which minister to human 
happiness. And withal there is a magnanimity in his manner, such as be- 
longs to the nobler types of mind, and the atmosphere is made healthy and 
invigorating by reason of it, and by reason also of something we vaguely call 
humor, because a larger and more deserving name for it has not yet been 
coined. 

WHAT SORT OF PEOPLE HAVE WE BECOME? 


In the recent volume of Mr. Warner’s essays and addresses, inadequately 
named, from the title of the first paper, Fashzons zn Literature, one feels 
ever and again the wisdom and maturity of the man. What he sees in life 
is the ancient truth, which for many is like a ship in the mist, namely, that 
there are things essential and things secondary touching our mortal life. 
We live in a period of vast material success, and all honor, be it said, to the 
astonishing acquisitions of our age, but there is another pertinent thought 
which concerns us, not in respect to what we have, but in respect to what 
we are — ‘‘ What sort of people have we become, what are we intellectually 
and morally?" In the address on ‘‘ The Pilgrim and the American of To- 
day” we are told of ‘‘ the essential thing without which even the glory of a 
nation passes into shame and the vastness of empire becomes a mockery”; 
and that great requirement (how simple yet comprehensive is the language) 
is to help men live ‘‘the best sort of life that can be lived.” Material 
success and display are old and familiar ends, fought for by successive 
empires now in dust, — our own government was intended to bring in some- 
thing new for the welfare of mankind, In the ‘‘ Causes of the Present Dis- 
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content” Mr. Warner speaks still more plainly on this subject, showing 
some of the dangers that threaten our national salvation, and pointing out 
the way of escape. The all-absorbing commercial spirit, the prodigal 
expenditure for the gratification of ignoble desires, the ‘‘ utilitarian spirit 
eating away the foundations of a higher intellectual life,” the inordinate 
homage paid to men simply because they are rich,—here are millstones 
dragging down the nobler forces of society. Remove them, who can? It 
is a situation that calls imperatively for the production, on an ever-increasing 
scale both in numbers and influence, of ‘‘intellectual men and women, who 
will find other satisfactions in life than those of the senses.” 


WORK AND HAPPINESS AND INTELLECTUAL HONESTY. 


It can hardly be said that the Autobiography of Str Walter Besant 
meets every expectation. The work is too fragmentary in places, and there 
are repetitions and over-wrought passages which are generally the sign of a 
first draft. Furthermore it is a portrait that is conspicuously lacking even 
for an autobiography, and they who would know Sir Walter should not per- 
mit the somewhat scant measurements and stiff outlines of himself, as he 
appears in this book, to determine their conception of a man whose large and 
genial personality has long been familiar in English life. Nevertheless, and 
partly because of these very faults, the work is of the greatest value as the 
personal record of a strong man. We honor him the more for not writing 
himself in large, and the fact that the author’s hand was stilled before he 
could get the desired statement concerning himself into final shape, arouses 
a human interest which nothing in mere literary finish can rival. It is 
significant that Sir Walter Besant’s deepest feeling shows itself in the pass- 
ages explaining his religious faith. Like other literary men of like sincerity, 
who are sometimes popularly regarded as out of sympathy with the teach- 
ings of the Church, he has proved with his own word that he was not remote 
from the kingdom. Such men, being mighty in speech and always able to 
command attention in the tourney, can do prodigious work in an onset, and 
yet when it comes to exposing a personal conception of truth, behold, there 
may come forth as good acreed as any Christian might attempt. To be 
sure, Sir Walter was not wholly ‘‘sound ” on all points of theology, but then 
he was not a theologian. He won his faith out of hard experience with un- 
toward elements in surroundings that were only sluggishly Christian, and it 
is plain from the closing chapter of his autobiography that his passage at 
arms was not with truth but with what appeared to him the false and insin- 
cere setting of truth. He loved life and work and joy and intellectual 
honesty and therefore very naturally hated the intolerance of the narrow 
form of Evangelicalism that beset his early years. Nor could he later — and 
this for the same reason — abide what he was pleased to call the ‘‘mum- 
blings ”, not to recall his less subdued epithets, of the priestly order. “‘A 
blameless life — what is it?” he asks, ‘‘ You will find it allin the Sermon on 
the Mount, if you are wise enough to understand what is meant, and not to 
interpret it by the letter.” These are among the last words of the book. 


A SHEPHERD FROM THE HILL COUNTRY. 


There was once a man who was born among simple folk in a rural spot 
in Europe, and spent his early days in companionship with trees and birds, 
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and was then sent to Paris to struggle with books. Later he studied in 
Strasbourg, and, trying to find a reason for things, fell into great spiritual 
famine and distress. By and by he began to believe once more in God and 
in humanity, and finished his university course in G6ttingen, after which 
he went to Paris again, and somehow gathered a few listeners around him 
in alittle upstairs room of the Rue des Arquebusiers, No. 6. He said he did 
not see problems,— he saw only men and women, whose souls were hungry, 
and who could be taught to lead better lives. There was something uncom- 
monly frank and healthy in his attitude toward life, both for himself and for 
others, ‘‘I am a pagan and an ancient, a child of nature come to God 
through Christ. I belong not to the sad but to the joyous Christ. I follow 
Christ because I have heard him speak the xatura/ language—the lan- 
guage of humanity.” This and much like it may be found in his writings, 
He published books on ‘‘ Youth,” ‘‘ Courage,” ‘‘ Bea Man,” ‘‘ The Soul of 
Things,” ‘‘ The Simple Life,” and in them all there is such a vital hold on 
the plain, elemental forces of existence, and so wide a removal from the 
overwrought and distracting manner of life in our own time that we would 
naturally think of this ‘‘ shepherd from the hill country” as belonging to an 
age of homespun, to some early pastoral time when life was close to nature. 
Yet, strange to say, the manis of our own generation. His name is Charles 
Wagner, and he is scarcely fifty. He preaches simplicity in the heart of 
Paris, that complex center of modern life, and he has been forced by grow- 
ing congregations to move from his quaint, obscure upstairs chapel to a 
handsome and commodious hall on the Boulevard Beaumarchais. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE, 


Those who do not know Charles Wagner can make his acquaintance in 
The Simple Life, which has been translated from the French by Mary 
Louise Hendee, and contains an introductory sketch of the author by Grace 
King. Here is good reading for people who deplore the evils of mad haste 
and mercenary motives. It is fine old mellow truth, such as the soul can 
drink in and enjoy, and thank God for. We are reminded anew in a 
uniquely vital and convincing way that it is still possible, even now, to be 
intensely happy and abundantly successful in this earthly career, though 
one may be afar from riches and fame and many other desirable though 
not wholly necessary things. It shows that money and notoriety cannot 
equip the soul, nor build it a home, nor give its pinched features the glow of 
health. Mr. Warner would surely have liked Pastor Charles Wagner, and 
so, too, would Sir Walter Besant, for these men were all three of the house- 
hold of native simplicity and honesty and strength. It is a household that 
not only awakens joy for itself, but begets the spirit of compassion and help 
for the needs of others. The People’s Palace in London was the outcome of 
a motive no more pretentious than that of gaining information first-hand, 
for literary purposes, of dusty existence at the East End; and over in Paris, 
the natural, yet none the less remarkable, outcome of Pastor Wagner's 
loyalty to truth in its simplicity and illuminating power has been the devel- 
opment of a popular university, which began in 1898 as an experiment with 
workingmen, and today numbers twenty organizations in Paris, and over 
one hundred in France. It is astonishing what harvests can spring up from 
cultivating acquaintance with elemental realities, ‘‘ The great thing,” says 
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this little book before us, ‘‘is to have felt the sanctity and immortal beauty 
in our obscure destiny; to have been led by a series of experiences to love 
this life for its griefs and its hopes, to love men for their weakness and 
their greatness, and to belong to humanity through the heart, the intelli- 
gence, and the soul.” Simple methods of thought and speech, simple duties, 
simple needs and pleasures, simple beauty, simple ways of intercourse 
among men, simple processes in the education of mind and spirit,— it is all 
arefreshing gospel, and there are many who wili silently bless this volume 
in which the soul recognizes at once the native atmosphere. 


SOME OF OUR EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS, 


When Byron wrote his fine passages on Italy he did what most poets 
must inevitably do under the influence of soft skies and rich traditions. 
This Mediterranean country is one that slips more easily perhaps than any 
other into the haze of imagination and dreams; and what with the host of 
later day writers who have etherealized even the commonest fabric of life 
and its surroundings there, it is probable that most of us know little of real 
Italy. Hence it is well to have at hand such a book as /talzan Life in 
Town and Country, in that excellent series ‘‘Our European Neighbors.” 
The reading is plain prose, one feels it the more in coming out of glamour, 
but it is clear and interesting prose, which presents all phases of contem- 
porary life in Italy, and tells the facts with as unmistakable accuracy as do 
the eighteen or twenty illustrations which are produced from photographs. 
We are told that there is much ignorance and narrow-mindedness prevalent 
in all classes, that the general standard of comfort is low even in the pros- 
perous localities, that the great inequalities of wealth are intensified and 
aggravated by the fact that rich and poor are thrown so closely together 
without the usual segregation, that agriculture is backward and industries 
slow in development, that there is much incompetency and great extrava- 
gance in government. ‘l'ruly the young nation is struggling through great 
difficulties, yet the story is far from gloomy. Italy is gradually working 
out her salvation, and even now emerging from the shadows. ‘The author 
of this book is Luigi Villari, a son of Professor Villari of Florence, and he 
speaks with authority of his countrymen, yet at the same time secures per- 
spective from his English point of view. The chapter on the amusements 
of the people is particularly interesting in revealing national characteristics. 
For example, there is no country where the love of the theater plays so 
prominent a part as among the Italians. This is well set forth by the 
writer, excepting that he leaves us to search in vain for any reference to 
Signora Eleanora Duse, whose achievements on the stage, in point of sim- 
plicity and genuine passion of heart and mind, unaided by theatrical arti- 
ficialities, are honored both in this country and in Europe with a recognition 
that places her immeasurably above all rivalry in the present generation. 


WHERE THE GREAT BIRDS CRY. 


The water-fowl have a much harder time of it than man. They breast 
fiercer storms, and venture on crueler dangers, and their slums are down 
under the green scum where even the muskrat loses caste when he goes 
a-thieving. There is reason, therefore, on the very face of it, why the cries 
of these feathered creatures go little heeded, and their homes and nesting - 
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methods are largely unobserved. Yet is it possible to know them and learn 
of their courage and wilderness life. Among the Waterfowl is the work 
of Herbert K. Job, who has a well-trained eye for beholding birds, particu- 
larly the strong-winged kind whose aloofness has been a great obstacle in 
getting them into books. There is hardly a risk too great for this doughty 
sportsman, who carries a camera for a gun, and glories in wading shoulder 
deep in icy marshes through the tangled and uncanny embraces of slimy 
water-grass. Thus does he obey the compelling instinct of a naturalist, 
among the stagnant ‘‘sloughs” of North Dakota, that paradise of grebes 
and loons, Again, he is to be seen swinging by a rope over the edges of the 
great Bird Rocks in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, listening to the shrill call of 
the kittiwake and wresting secrets from the gannets and auks and puffins. 
But it is off on the fishing grounds, beyond sight of shore, that Mr. Job con- 
fesses to the greatest thrill of excitement and surprise, in his search for 
those hardy wanderers, the shearwaters and jaegers and storm petrels, who 
make ocean their home. There is a chapter also on ‘‘ The White-Winged 
Fleet,” that is to say, gulls and terns, and another on ‘‘ Wild-fowi of Wild- 
fowl,” otherwise known as Anatide, or what you and I would call ducks 
and geese. These chapters, like the others, are plentifully illustrated from 
photographs, mostly of the author’s own making, and the index of birds 
mentioned is conveniently arranged. As an avocation, supplementing the 
activities of a busy life, Mr. Job’s ‘‘observation, adventure, and photo- 
graphy ” among birds of small and great waters is abundantly successful. 


POETRY AND ROMANCE, 


Somewhat on the principle that it is well to read one good poem every 
day, the browser among books ought to include a volume of verse in his 
catalogue of a day’s work. On the present occasion, he is tempted to select 
The Cathedral by Martha Gilbert Dickinson, which abounds in skillful 
workmanship; and so shall his choice be, only that even while he is choos- 
ing, there floats into memory the diverting thought of a little lyric which 
appeared in an earlier volume by the same author, published about three 
years ago. How swift and beautiful is that stroke of music: 

Unto a child at bedtime 
The comfort of his toy, 
Unto a King in exile, 
A diadem for joy ; 
Unto my heart for courage 
Whate’er my peril be, 
God grant the hidden solace — 
One heart exalteth me! 

The difference between the two volumes is that the earlier one will go 
with you whether you take it or not. Hence there is less reluctance in hold- 
ing to the second, although it must be confessed that its general artistic 
effect is a trifle marred by the suggestion of measured labor. Anyway, this 
later publication is more closely associated in point of time with a bit of news 
which is not yet widely known. Miss Dickinson is to marry an officer of the 
Russian army, Captain Alexander Bianchi, who is of titled family, and while 
a soldier is also a playwright of considerable note. The captain ought to be, 
and probably is, especially fond of Miss Dickinson's earlier volume which 
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contains the lyric quoted, but since he has acquired right to both volumes, 
and has captured the singer as well, the study of comparative values need 
not greatly concern him. 


THE MAMMOTH SALES. 


There seems to be sufficient evidence, of one kind and another, to show 
that the craze in the booming of books by means of extravagant advertising 
has spent its force. In the hope that this may be true, let us give profound 
thanks. The great strain of the booming process has been resulting in a 
few financial accidents of the sobering kind, and the reading public, as is easy 
to understand, is not always to be fooled into thinking that the desirability 
of printed material is in proportion to the size of type which heralds it or the 
huge number of thousands sold. It is all ademoralizing business for authors, 
publishers, booksellers, and society alike ; and the return to healthier and 
more normal conditions in the making and selling and reading of books may 
be looked on as a natural and most desirable reaction. ‘* It wasa great spree 
while it lasted”, says the Pudblishers’ Weekly, and proceeds with a decided 
expression of relief to relegate the spree to past history. A sound-minded 
paragraph in Harper's Weekly refersto the matter thus: ‘‘It did not take 
long to show that one of two things must happen,— either the author would 
have to be content with a smaller royalty, very much smaller, or the pub- 
lisher would have to discontinue advertising his books on the grand scale of 
a quack medicine or a cereal food product. He simply could not afford to 
doit. We know of several instances in which it is found necessary to make 
this very proposition to authors whose names would be readily recognized.” 
It is all so, as these good papers state, nor is it too much to add that the 
general intelligence of book-buyers is likely to find itself considerably quick- 
ened by the experience of the last four or five years, as indeed is already 
apparent, in favor of literary production that is of genuine worth irrespec- 
tive of the claims of the hawkers. 
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Alumni Hews, 





The Recorp wll be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may tssue, as well as personal information respecting special 
Phases of their work, 


On September 1st, Edmund Y. Garrette, ’55, died at Alameda, Cal., 
where he had been located for the past ten years. Mr. Garrette was born at 
New Hartford, Conn., in 1823. After graduating at Amherst in 1850, he 
studied only for a time at East Windsor, and graduated from Andover 
Seminary. His longest pastorate was at Millbury, Mass., from 1857 to 
1869. Other charges were in Pittsburg, Pa., LaCrosse, Wis., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Henry M. Perkins, ’72, is to remain for a second year in charge of the 
church at Lyman, Me. 


In the September J/sszonary Herald, Charles W. Kilbon, '73, of the 
Natal Mission, has an article on ‘‘ Peace and What Must Follow in South 
Africa.” 


From a letter dated July rst from F. S. Hatch, ’76, we take the following 
interesting items about his first year’s work as General Secretary of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor in India. In twelve months he 
traveled nearly 20,000 miles in railways, steamers, carts, and other convey- 
ances. Beginning in the district northwest of Madras, he visited in succes- 
sion the Arcot Mission to the south, Ceylon (a whole month), the Jaffna 
Mission, Madura, Travancore and Malabar, Bombay, Allahabad, Calcutta 
and, finally, Simla and the hill country of the far north. Among his great 
experiences were a visit toa camp of Boer prisoners in Ceylon, where, out 
of 5,000 men, 1,000 were Endeavorers,— ‘‘ the best C. E. convention I ever 
saw” at Jaffna,—the journey through the isolated and aloof regions of 
Travancore, ‘‘ where caste is strong and cruel, and superstition very dark 
and degradation very deep”,—a glimpse of Pandita Ramabai’s ‘‘ wonderful 
Home for Women”,—the Lone Star Mission among the Telegus,— and the 
marvelous beauty of the extreme south and the sublimity of the north. He 
speaks with the utmost enthusiasm of the missionary work — ‘‘ not the hun- 
dredth part of their influence in the transformation of India can be told.” 
The C. E. work is intensely earnest and vigorous, and the societies are 
multiplying by scores and hundreds everywhere. Evidently the special 
enterprise for which he went is prospering mightily, and it is not strange 
that he should speak with a full heart of ‘‘ the wonders I have seen of nature 
and grace, the fellowships enjoyed, my opportunities of doing and getting 
good, the unspeakable hopes planted in my heart, and the new assurances 
of my Father’s love and care”. 


It was noticeable that at the last Commencement at Williams two out of 
the three degrees in divinity conferred were upon Hartford graduates — 
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George A. Wilder, ’80, of Chikore, East Africa, and Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, of 
Atlanta, Ga., in both cases, apparently, in recognition of distinguished suc- 
cess in missionary or evangelistic work. Another Hartford man, Calvin B. 
Moody, ’80, of Syracuse, N. Y., was similarly honored by Middlebury. 


The Central Church in Atlanta, Ga., where F. E. Jenkins, ’81, is pastor, 
is making a strong effort to encourage systematic Bible study. Besides its 
Sunday-school, with an organized home department, the pastor devotes his 
Sunday evening services to pointed expositions of selected points in the 
next lesson, there is a Bible Study Club which meets once a month, and 
members of the congregation are specially encouraged to undertake corres- 
pondence courses in connection with the Am. Institute of Sacred Literature. 
It will be strange if these codrdinated efforts do not bear important fruit in 
the further growth of this energetic church. 


The General Association of Minnesota met at Fergus Falls on September 
17-19th, the annual sermon being by Herman P. Fisher, ’83. It is interest- 
ing to note that among the chairmen of various important committees that 
reported were L. H. Hallock, 66, R. P. Herrick, ’83, C. H. Curtis, ’86, G. 
M. Morrison, ’90, Henry Holmes, ’92, and F. A. Sumner, ’94. Evidently 
Hartford men are vigorously at work in this field. 


It is pleasant to hear the appreciative testimony to the efficient service in 
Southern California of Henry Kingman, ’87, at Pomona College, and of 
Charles Pease, '98, at Long Beach, both of whom were obliged to betake 
themselves to this invigorating climate to recover failing health. 


Edward F. Wheeler, ’89, after a pastorate of four years at Austin, Minn., 
has removed to take charge of the church at Newell, Iowa. 


Professor Geer, '90, gave a vivid account in the Congregationalist for 
September 20th of how he once spent a month as a wage-earner in a mill in 
the midst of a strike. 

In the Congregationalist for October 4th, T. C. Richards, ’90, of West 
Torrington, Conn., had a striking illustrated article upon the Contributions 
to Congregationalism of Litchfield County, noting a long list of great men 
and women — including our own Professor Wm. Thompson and his brother, 
A. C. Thompson, ’38. 


In connection with the induction of President George at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary on October 21st to 23d, H. Dike Sleeper, ‘91, was invited to 
serve as organist at the inauguration and to give an organ recital in Carpen- 
ter Chapel. 


The fifteenth of the more than twenty Congregational churches in Min- 
neapolis is that at Lowry Hill, which was organized in 1890. The third in 
the series of pastors is Henry Holmes, ’92, who is entering upon his fifth 
year of service. On October 12th a large, handsome, and well-equipped 
church building was dedicated amid much rejoicing, Dr. L. H. Hallock, 
66, and R. P. Herrick, ’83, taking part with addresses, The pastor contrib- 
uted a graceful hymn of dedication. The membership of the church is ap- 
proaching 300. 

Dwight Goddard, ’94, prepared for the Congregatzonalist of August 23d, 
a suggestive article on Allendale Farm at Lake Villa, Wis., where homeless 
boys are given a home and much wholesome training. 
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William A. Bacon, ’95, of the Park Church in Springfield, Mass., was 
married on August 7th to Miss Lucy A. Stebbins of Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
and went abroad for a wedding trip. During his absence his pulpit was 
supplied by John L. Kilbon, ’89. 


In the Pilgrim Teacher for October Allan C. Ferrin, ’96, pastor at 
Springfield, Vt., gives an interesting account of what is called a ‘ Men’s 
Seminar,” a plan for the discussion, led by the pastor and held in connection 
with the Sunday-school, of various topics of practical living and thought 
which has been in successful operation in his church for the past two years, 


During the summer, services at Magalloway Valley, Me., were conducted 
by Edward P. Kelley, ’96. 


The Butler Avenue Church in Lincoln, Neb., where Laura H. Wild, ’96, 
is pastor, has lately bought a parsonage as a useful addition to its equip- 
ment. 


The church at St. Joseph, Mo., where William W. Bolt, ’98, is pastor, 
shows signs of vigorous life, spiritually and materially. Besides a hopeful 
increase of membership, the debt is being steadily cut down. 


On account of continued ill-health, James A. Lytle, ‘99, was obliged in 
the summer to give up his pastorate at East Granby, Conn., where he has 
been since graduation. 


Philip W. Yarrow, ’99, after two years of good service in Montevideo, 
Minn., has accepted acall to Olive Branch Church in St. Louis, Mo., and is 
already at work there, 


M. H. Ananikian, ’o1, who had hoped to begin work as teacher at Aintab, 
Asia Minor, is detained in Germany by the obstacles put in his way by the 
Turkish government. 


Charles R. Fisher, ’02, has been appointed to the superintendency of the 
State Sunday-School work of California, with headquarters at Oakland. 


Montie J. Fuller, ’02, was ordained as pastor of the church at Jericho, 
Vt., October 15. 

John P. Garfield, ’02, was installed pastor at Enfield, Conn., on October 
30th, the sermon being preached by Professor Gillett, ’83, the charge to the 
pastor by Oliver W. Means, ’87, and the charge to the people by F. W. 
Greene, ’85. 

The active beginning of the Yale Mission in China was marked by the 
ordination on September 25th of J. L. Thurston, ’o2, at his home in Whitins- 
ville, Mass. On September 9th Mr. Thurston was married to Miss Matilda 
S. Calder of Hartford, and they sailed from Vancouver early in October for 
China, where for the present they will make their headquarters at Pekin. 

Ernest G. Toan, ’o2, has declined calls to the pastorate in Minnesota, but 
has entered upon the principalship of Hull Academy. 


Charles M. Woodman, ’o2, has undertaken the pastoral care of the 
Friends’ School at Providence, R. I. 

Charles N. Lovell, for one year a member of the present Middle Class, 
has accepted a call to take charge of the church at Southwick, Mass., where 
L. S. Crawford, ’79, has been pastor. He was installed October 8th. 
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Aeminarp Annals, 


OPENING OF THE SIXTY-NINTH YEAR. 


The Seminary begins its sixty-ninth year of work under the 
most promising conditions. The building’s accommodations are 
taxed to the utmost, there being an increase in the total enroll- 
ment over that of last year. 

The first exercise of the year was on the evening of Sept. 24. 
In the absence of President Hartranft, Acting-President Jacobus 
delivered an earnest address full of enthusiasm, on the topic, 
Motives of the Ministry. A special service of prayer and praise 
arranged by Prof. Pratt was used. Prof. Merriam assisted in the 
opening exercises. 

Professor Jacobus’ address was substantially as follows: 

Apart from all question of a divine and supernatural call to 
preach the gospel we are here tonight in this Seminary in the 
stress and strain of its vears of training simply because we have 
come to realize that the ministry of the message of Jesus Christ 
to the world is to be the work of our life. This being so, it may 
not be unwise for us this evening to refresh our minds with a 
consideration of what shall constitute today the ministry’s 
motive. 

Were we to throw this topic out to discussion among the 
men who are thinking of this life work for themselves I fancy the 
general conclusion would be that the ministry’s motive gathers 
around the doing of good; and if the question were to be asked 
how this differs from the motive behind any other of the noble 
callings, I imagine the answer would be, it does not, save as the 
good which the ministry offers as possible to do differs in degree 
from that which is offered by any other profession; and if this 
discussion were thrown open to a wider circle, the circle of those 
who are thinking of the ministry with reference to others rather 
than with reference to themselves, I do not believe the conclu- 
sions would be essentially different. This is, in fact, the popular 
conception of the ministry today, the best chance for doing 
good. 

Now, I am not disposed to deny that this is right as far as it 
goes. Every noble profession, through its very nobility, offers 
the chance to do good. In so far as the ministry in its essential 
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character stands at the forefront of all nobility of service, it 
must be the noblest chance of good doing there is to have. If 
it be possible to do good in curing the ills and sicknesses of life, 
if it be possible to do good in establishing the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of men, if it be possible to do good in lifting 
politics into statesmanship and making a way for the best de- 
velopment of the highest civilization of man, then in a more 
significant way must it be possible to do good in bringing men 
face to face with those spiritual realities which after all stand be- 
hind all right living in body and mind, all right acting between 
man and man, and all right serving in the great sweep of 
the civilization of the race. No one can deny that today, when 
the ethical things of life are so urgently real in their needs and in 
their claims — that today the ministry gives the noblest chance 
to do the noblest good. Is its motive then simply a devotion to 
this chance, an opening up of all the channels by which the good 
can be done, a studying of all the principles which underlie its 
doing, an enthusing in the service and sacrifice and self-spending 
demanded in the bringing of the doing to its effective results? 
Is the goal simply the good which shall control the ethics, and, 
through the ethics, master the life of the race? If it is, then I 
take it there is significance in the fact that within these last six 
months there have come to me, directly and indirectly, the 
decisions of some four and twenty men, who were looking to the 
ministry ultimately, to postpone their preparation for it, some 
for one reason, some for another, some for one vocation and 
occupation, some for another, but all apparently more or less 
with the conviction that the ministry was, after all, but a form of 
doing good; doubtless the best form, but after all a form which 
could wait till other things were attended to, and while other 
forms of the Kingdom's service were being carried on. Here 
is an outcome of this ethical conception of the ministry’s mo- 
tive, this idea that it is simply the best chance for doing the best 
good. 

Evidently, if the ministry is to draw men to itself, if it is to 
carry men with itself, if it is to hold men through the discourage- 
ments of its preparation, if it is to push men through the sacri- 
fices of its service, if it is to sweep men to the consecration of 
its accomplishment, then there must be something behind it 
more than this conception of its ethical possibilities. What 
must this something be? 

In the first place it must surely be something involved in 
the historical facts of the ministry’s origin. If we would rightly 
judge this office and our relation to it, we cannot disassociate it 
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from the facts which gave it birth. The ministry is not some- 
thing we have ordained for ourselves in our own name, it is not 
something the church has established for us in the development 
of her life. It is something that has come down to us from a 
time when it was constituted and from One who constituted it for 
what it was ever to be; and this time was the time of the first 
gospel ministry, and this One was he who not only was himself 
the first minister of the good tidings, but who in calling his dis- 
ciples to carry on his work constituted the ministry for the 
service it was to render to the world. 

The motive for the ministry must take us back to Christ. It 
must adjust itself according to our relations to him. What we 
hold the ministry to mean for us must be determined by what we 
mean the Master to mean for us. What motive it has, therefore, 
for you and for me must rest wholly upon the moving power which 
Jesus of Nazareth and of Calvary wields upon us. If he be to us 
the great teacher of truth, and nothing more, then the ministry’s 
motive will be devotion to truth, and nothing more. If he be to 
us,the great exemplar of life, and nothing more, the ministry’s 
motive will be devotion to life, and nothing more. If he be to 
us the great adjuster of social problems, and nothing more, then 
the ministry’s motive will be devotion to social betterings, and 
nothing more. ° But if he be all these things to us, and some- 
thing more, then the ministry’s motive will be devotion to all 
these things, and to something more. 

There comes to me tonight a scene of some years ago, when 
a young man stood before the fathers of the church to be or- 
dained to this ministry. He had given his personal experience 
and religion; he had delivered his statement of belief, and the 
question was asked him, “ Why do you want to preach the gos- 
pel?” He waited for a moment, and then answered, “ Out of 
gratitude for what Christ has done for me;” and a hush came 
upon the questioners, and the little old church in the autumn 
eventide seemed illumined with a light not of this world. 

I make bold to say the motive for the ministry must find its 
source in our conception of the love of Jesus as the savior of 
our souls. 

Second. One other thought, however: the motive behind 
the ministry must not only be something involved in the his- 
torical facts of how the ministry came to be; it must be some- 
thing involved in the historical facts of what the ministry was 
intended to do. 

Clearly, as Jesus conceived it, it was intended to be the 
human instrument in winning the world to himself. If it had 
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behind it his love for the souls of those who carried it out, it had 
before it his love for the souls of those to whom it was to be 
carried. The ministry is the service that brings the heart of 
Christ to the heart of the world, the link that binds the two to- 
gether, the channel through which the love of the one flows out 
to the need of the other, the life that makes Christ live with men 
and within them to the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

And so you see the motive of the ministry is to-be determined 
also by what the souls of men may mean to us. If they be but 
the numbers by which the employer lists his workmen on the 
pay roll, then the ministry will not be much more to us than the 
employer’s business is to him, a means of serving self. If they 
be but persons of culture in society, or persons of need in the 
slums, or persons of citizenship in the body politic, then our 
ministry to them will be little more than a chance of liberal in- 
struction or of social education or of political inspiration and re- 
form. But if men be'to us today souls who in this life are living 
towards a life to come, and who, because of what they are today 
and may be hereafter, are loved of God, if they are those for 
whom Christ gave himself in that unfathomable mystery of Cal- 
vary, and to whom he sends us to tell them of his sacrifice for 
them and of their chance of life in him, then in no sentimentality 
of emotion, but in the splendid earnestness of a sincere, solemn, 
sacrificial consecration of life, the ministry will be to us our de- 
votion to men’s souls, to bring Christ to them, to make him real 
to their needs, to make him realize himself in their lives, to 
make him through them accomplish his kingdom in this wonder- 
ful, marvelous, magnificent world, and so hasten its consumma- 
tion in the world of glory and blessedness which is to come. 

The other day I sat by the shore with that veteran preacher 
and pastor, that man of many friends, that man of the model 
ministry, Theodore Cuyler, and told him of the coming Semi- 
nary year and of these opening services and of this opening ad- 
dress ; and as one who had so much to learn from one who had 
so much to teach, I asked him what I should say to you, my 
brothers, tonight, and he said: ‘ Tell them, in the name of 
those who have gone and of those who are passing on — tell 
them the minister today needs more grace and more grip than 
the minister of any other age or time, and that he can get it only 
through a love for the souls of men.” 

I give vou his message. You will find it, in the experience 
which lies before you, God's own unquestionable truth. 
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President Hartranft continues his labors at Wolfenbiittel, Germany, ex- 
pecting to return in time to take up his Seminary duties in the spring. The 
faculty has suffered no changes since last year. In place of the Assistant 
Librarian, W. A. Mather, who has sailed for China under the Presbyterian 
Board, Prof. C. S. Thayer, Ph.D., assumes the position of full librarian. 
Mr. Thayer comes to the Seminary from Providence, R. I., where he was 
assistant pastor at the Union Congregational Church. 


The Hartford School of Music, which until this year had accommodations 
in the Seminary, now occupies larger quarters on Spring St., near Asylum 
Ave. The music-room hitherto at the disposal of this organization has been 
tastefully repainted, refurnished, supplied with better lighting, and improved 
greatly by the addition of a hard-wood wainscoting. Although especially 
designed for the use of Prof. Pratt’s classes, it will be at the disposal of the 
students for the weekly prayer-meeting and social gatherings. 


On the evening of Oct. 10 came the reception to the students, given by 
the gentlemen of the faculty and their wives. A general desire to make 
every one have an enjoyable evening and become better acquainted caused 
the occasion to be one of thorough enjoyment for all. 


At the meetings of the Student Association held thus far, matters 
incident to getting under way for the year have come up for consider- 
ation. W. H. Adams and N. K. Silliman, both of the Junior class, were 
elected to the offices of Secretary-Treasurer of the Association and Manager 
of the baseball team respectively. The house committee (that time-honored 
and time-scarred board of government!) undertakes the duties which lie 
before it with more authority than ever before to regulate matters concern- 
ing the common welfare. 


The Seminary prayer-meetings held thus far show the results of wise 
provision and deep solicitude on the part of the committee. The gatherings 
have been large and a helpful spirit of participation has been manifest. 


The first Friday evening of each month will continue to be at the dis- 
posal of the Missionary Committee. Arrangements have also been made to 
have members of the faculty address the students at their weekly gathering, 
at intervals through the year. Prof. Pratt and Prof. Livingstone have thus 
far been with us in this helpful and intimate way. 


A number of the men attended the meetings of the A. M. A. held at New 
London Oct. 21-23. 


The revival in athletics which came two years ago has not suffered a 
reaction. Early in the fall the captain called out the baseball team with any 
candidates among the new men, in order that some idea of the material at 
hand might be obtained. The manager will arrange some half-dozen games, 
which is all that the brevity of our season permits. All the members of last 
year’s team are still in attendance at the Seminary and the prospects are 
bright for the best nine yet produced. 


The tennis courts are constantly in use and bid fair to remain so as long 
as the weather permits. It was, however, deemed inadvisable to hold a 
tournament this fall, 
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Prof. Merriam is making arrangements to give the seniors certain prac- 
tical opportunities in connection with their study of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care, Men will be sent out, one by one, to spend a Sunday with successful 
ministers in active work. Thus, it is thought, the students will be enabled 
to gain valuable hints and helpful data which could not be gleaned from the 
class room or the library. 
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